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New Smith-Corona Electra 12 


$1790 


Manufacturer's list price. 
Subject to change. F.E. Tax extra. 


Only $179.50 gives you the first electric type- 
writer designed and priced for every business 
office. Compact—takes half the space of bulky 
office machines. Faster, easier to operate; even 
part-time typists turn out print-perfect results. 
Costs less than any other office typewriter — 
electric or manual! Send for free trial now. 
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A NEW AND PRACTICAL WAY TO 





Get Ahead Faster 


New| SUCCESS PROGRAM | Gives You Short-Cuts to 





Executive Skills—at Amazing Low Cost. Takes Minutes a Day! 


OW —in your own home — you can master the 
fundamentals of success — pave the way to a richer 
life for yourself and your family. You can benefit from 
the most practical, scientific plan ever devised to help 
men increase their earning power. Others have paid 
hundreds of dollars to learn the tested and proven success 
secrets now available to you in this remarkable new Pro- 
gram at the low cost of only a few pennies a day. 


The New Nelson Doubleday 
PERSONAL SUCCESS PROGRAM 


Month by month, the ‘Nelson Doubleday Personal Suc- 
cess Program will show you how to develop the basic 
executive abilities that pay such handsome dividends 
today. One by one you'll acquire the important skills that 
mark “the man on the way up” — skills in getting along 
with people — creating new ideas — understanding busi- 
ness figures — winning new friends wherever you go — 
speaking in public — organizing your time efficiently 
— writing business letters, reports and memos. 

You start with a remarkable memory trainer. Then 
every 30 days you will receive a new self-training Prog- 
ress Kit on an important phase of the Program — another 
shortcut to mastery of an essential success subject. 

There has never been anything like these “Progress 
Kits” available — for completeness, authority and de- 
tailed step-by-step guidance. Nothing has been left out. 
The expert business leaders, psychologists and educators 
who planned the Program have included all the know- 
how and actual practice you need. Their simplified new 
method enables you to gain “practical experience” in 
the odd moments that now go to waste every day. 


Sample “Memory-Trainer Kit” only 10¢ 
- o To introduce you to this new kind of per- 






sonal achievement plan, Nelson Doubleday 

.) offers you a valuable “sample kit” almost as 
\) a gift. You'll receive a remarkable 10,000 
s ~~ ! word handbook—How To Remember 
Names and Faces — that gives you the secrets of professional 
memory experts. In the first five pages you'll learn one easy 
trick that will double your memory power — overnight. Soon 
your new “automatic memory” for names, faces, facts will 
win new friends, gain recognition on the job. 

As with each Progress Kit in the Program, a set of handy 
ractice and application cards accompanies the memory hand- 
book to help you “learn by doing.” Slip them into the pocket 
holder provided — for use in your spare moments. They've 
been scientifically planned to add a “real life” dimension to 
self-instruction. 

Along with your memory training material — as an extra 
bonus to launch your own Personal Success Program — you 
will receive a complete self-evaluation Aptitude Test. 


Will you invest 10¢ in your future? 


There’s plenty of room for you “at the top.” Leaders are 
sought and welcomed more than ever in the business world 
today. To begin qualifying for the opportunities ahead, ac- 
cept the valuable introductory package offered by the Per- 
sonal Success Program for only 10¢. There is no obligation 
whatever — and no salesman will call. This is merely a 
“demonstration offer.” 

If you are delighted with your first kit and wish to continue 
with the Program, you will receive a new “Progress Kit” each 
month, for which you will pay—not the many dollars 
charged by most “schools” — but only $1 plus small shipping 
cost. You stop whenever you like. Mail the coupon today. 
The Nelson Doubleday Personal Success Program, Garden 
City, New York. 
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| START WITH PRE-TESTED “MEMORY-TRAINER KIT” FOR ONLY 10¢ 
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1. “HOW TO REMEMBER NAMES 
AND FACES” — the self-instruction 
handbook that increases your mem- 
ory power up to 500% in a few 
weeks. You possess a skill that’s worth 
a million when you can instantly re- 
call names, faces, facts. Here’s an 
easy way to acquire it. 

2. POCKET-TRAINER MEMORY 
CARDS — an exclusive feature of 
the Personal Success Program that 
allows you to sharpen your memory 
with inconspicuous “real life” prac- 
tice anywhere. Handy pocket holder 
included. 






3. HANDSOME DESK FILE — pic 
tured above, for convenient storing 
of your Progress Kits. 


4. FREE BONUS GIFT: 


Self-Scoring 


APTITUDE TEST 


Complete 32-page self-evaluator that 
scientifically reveals to you — and 
you alone — your present aptitudes, 
vocational interests, and “‘hidden 
potential.” Discover how you “meas- 
ure up” against others . . . see which 
direction you can move in most 
profitably. 


SEND ONLY 10¢ TODAY — STOP WHEN YOU LIKE 
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Nelson Doubleday Personal Success Program 
Dept. 9-KWB-8, Garden City, New York 


I enclose 10 cents to help cover shipping charges. Send me at once my 


introductory package consisting of 


1) handbook “How to Remember 


Names and Faces” 2) practice and application cards, plus pocket Card 
Holder 3) handsome desk-top File Case and 4) self-scoring Aptitude 


Test. 


After examining this package, I will decide whether or not I wish to 


continue with the Program. I 


not, I will simply let you know. If I do 


continue you will send me a new Progress Kit each month for only $1 
plus shipping. I am not obligated to take any minimum number of kits, 


and I am free to stop at any time. 


GOW. o occ csccccscccscescccesccsscce os 


5. OFFER TO RESIDENTS OF CANADA: Personal Success Pro- pc },4 
gram, 105 Bond Street, Toronto 2. Offer good in U.S.A. and Canada only. 
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FORD GUM MACHINES-— 
YOUR GOOD WILL 
AMBASSADORS 


Because FORD, the NAME BRAND 
ball GUM, is the best gum money can buy, 
it builds good will the year round. 

Your love for the children of your com- 
munity expressed through your welfare 
activities ake builds good will. The more 
FORD GUM machines you have working 
for your welfare projects, the more wide- 
spread becomes the good will toward your 
Club. 

Work with your FORD OPERATOR to 
obtain additional locations for FORD ma- 
chines. He has spotted some desirable 
sites; you can help him get them. 


Gum and Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, 4. Y 


Gum and Machine (Canada). Ltd. 
556 Kingston Road, Torente 8, Canada 
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A. poes the airplane itself, magazine articles about the 
venerable Douglas DC-3 airliner seem to go on forever. 
Colliers (rest its soul) published one in 1950; Harper’s followed 
with another in 1954. And we can safely assume that 
many smaller periodicals have done likewise. It is therefore not 
precisely with a feeling of breaking new ground that we 
present “Still Up; Still Flying” by William Vassallo (page 34). 
The story of the DC-3 is an old saw, and we might as 
well admit it. On the other hand, if you weren’t reading Colliers 
in 1950 and happened to miss the Harper’s article, or if you 
simply have a warm spot for the DC-3—which has perhaps flown more 
miles under strange, even hilarious, circumstances than any 
other aircraft—this article may be of interest. 


Anoruer arTICLE in this issue comes on the heels of previous 
magazine treatments, but in this case we will not plead a 
weakness for nostalgia as the. reason for publishing it. “That 
Wonderful Wheat Germ,” by Hal Higdon (page 31), attempts 

to present the “wheat germ controversy” in historical 
perspective—something that to our knowledge has not been done 
before. True, the sensationalism surrounding the germ has 
been thoroughly exploited. The claims that wheat germ is a 
cure for every known disease have been published time 

and time again; they made “good copy.” But whether or not such 
publicity has helped us to estimate the wheat germ’s nutritive 
value is another question. There is evidence, in fact, 

that the hue and cry in favor of it has done little more than 
create a hue and cry against it and that the only benefit 
accruing therefrom has been lung exercise. In short, 

the wheat germ defenders have been labeled “food fadists,” 
while the millers who make the flour that makes the bread that 
most of us eat have been called “reactionary” and worse. 

The public, meanwhile, who couldn’t care less but who like 

to watch a good fight any day, enjoy the frolic. And wheat germ? 
What about it? Well, an answer to that question is what 

author Higdon spent a considerable amount of time trying to 
find. His report is in two parts, the second to appear in September. 


Tuovex it may not look that 
way, the man in the cover photo 
is posing. We know it because 
we watched the photographer set 
up the shot and also because the 
thought of Albert J. Tully sitting 
ata convention—even among his 
own delegation—is downright 
amusing. Since joining the Inter- 
national Board, Albert Tully 
(who is the new president of 
Kiwanis International, see page 
27) rarely has had the opportu- 
nity to sit—except in meetings— 
even if he has had the inclina- 
tion. While he never seems to 
hurry, he moves fast—both men- 
tally and physically. Sitting, de- 
spite the impression given here, 
is not among his notable talents. 

R.E.G. 





Rand Roth 
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MITCHELL 2-3118 


J.Hofert Co. 
17 WILLPAM STREET NEWARK 2 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading book publisher seeks manuscripts of all 
types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly and re- 
ligious works, etc. New authors welcomed. Send 
for free booklet KW. Vantage Press, 120 W. 3 1st., 
New York | 


NEW JERSEY 








$200 
BOLO TIE 


Two beautiful Bolo Ties are 
available for Kiwanians; one 
with 20K gold embossed em- 
blem slide with blue cord and 
the other with an enameled 
emblem slide with gold cord 


s’ 20K gold embossed 
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slide w ‘gold cord 


$2.00 plus 


Federal Tax 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 


order from 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
101 East Erie St. CHICAGO 11 

















CLUB CLINIC 








Q. The charitable foundation incorpo- 
rated within our club plans to sponsor 
wrestling matches as a fund-raising 
project. Do we have to pay admissions 
tax on tickets sold for these matches? 


A. Yes. If your charitable corporation 
has applied to the Department of In- 
ternal Revenue and secured exemption 
under Section 501 (C) (3) of the 1954 
Internal Revenue Code, you would or- 
dinarily be granted exemption from the 
tax on admissions. However, this ex- 
emption does not apply to wrestling 
matches, prize fights, carnivals, rodeos, 
or motion picture exhibitions. The tax 
is “one cent for each ten cents or major 
fraction thereof of the amount in ex- 
cess of one dollar paid for admission.” 


Q. Our club gives a plaque to each new 
member. When a man ceases to be a 
member of our club, can he continue 
to display this Kiwanis plaque? 


A. No. Article V, Section 4 of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides “Any person whose membership 
...has been terminated in any manner 
shall forfeit...all right to use of the 
Kiwanis name, emblem, or other in- 
signia.” Any man ceasing to be a mem- 
ber of your club should be requested 
to return the lapel button, plaque, and 
all other Kiwanis insignia. 


Q. Should the Canadian flag or the 
American flag be at the left of the 
members as they face the head table? 


A. When a room is set up for a Ki- 
wanis meeting, the Canadian and 
American flags are displayed one on 
each side of the speaker's table. In the 
United States the American flag should 
be at the place of honor, which is at 
the right of the chairman or toastmas- 
ter. This places the flag at the left of 
the audience as it faces the speaker's 


table. In Canada the Canadian flag 
should be displayed in the place of 
honor. 


Q. A friend of mine, whom I pro- 
posed for membership, has been on 
the waiting list for six months. In the 
meantime, other men put on the wait- 
ing list after him have become mem- 
bers of our club. How long must a 
member remain on the waiting list be- 
fore being made an active member? 


A. There is no provision for a waiting 
list in the Standard Form for Club By- 
laws, and men should be elected and 
inducted into membership as promptly 
as possible. If a club does not have 
available open classifications, the com- 
mittee on attendance and membership 





should review the classification list of 


the club and subdivide classifications 
now filled. The committee may obtain 
a copy of the booklet “The Classifica- 
tion List and Membership Plan” by 
writing the General Office. If the size 
of your club’s meeting room is the cause 
for keeping men waiting, you might 
consider sponsoring a second club in 
your community. 


Q. Should our club celebrate its an- 
niversary on the date it was organized 
or on the date when it received its 
charter from the district governor? 


A. The date of your club’s organiza- 
tion should be observed as the anni- 
versary, rather than the date when the 
charter was actually presented. A Ki- 
wanis club comes into being at the time 
of the permanent organization meeting. 
The charter is issued at this time by 
Kiwanis International and sent to the 
governor for presentation at his con- 
venience. 


Q. Several of our members believe 
that the wearing of a Kiwanis tie bar 
(such as shown in the Kiwanis Official 
Supplies Catalog) is a suitable substi- 
tute for the wearing of the Kiwanis 
lapel pin. Is this so? 


A. Very definitely. Men frequently do 
not wear coats in warm weather and 
thus cannot wear a lapel button. Since 
the purpose of wearing the Kiwanis 
emblem is to identify one’s self as a 
member of Kiwanis, a tie bar containing 
the Kiwanis emblem can do this just 
as effectively as a lapel button. 


Q. If a privileged member maintains 
perfect attendance for a year, is he 
entitled to an attendance tab? 


A. Yes. Although a privileged member 
is relieved from compliance with the 
official attendance rules, he should still 
receive credit if he does attend all of 
the meetings in any year. However, if 
he attends all these meetings, why is 
your club carrying him as a privileged, 
instead of active, member? 


Q. A member of our club wishes to 
distribute car litter bags to cut down 
litter on the highway. He wishes to use 
the Kiwanis emblem, as well as the 
name of his company, on the bags. 
Is this permissible? 


A. Such use of the Kiwanis emblem 
would be improper. The Kiwanis em- 
blem may not be used on any article 
on which the name of the manufacturer 
or distributor appears. In addition, no 
Kiwanian or Kiwanis club may use 
the emblem on any article without the 
express permission of the International 
Board of Trustees. 
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Rocket Ordinance 
...It was most interesting for me to 
read “Wanted: Sponsors for Teenage 
Rocketeers” in your June issue, since I 
sponsor a group of high school boys 
in a rocket club. The most interesting 
thing in the article was the method of 
ignition used in the cases of injury and 
death: “light a match to the fuse.” We 
here in Englewood had a problem some 
time ago. All rockets were classed as 
fireworks. The kids, being kids, were 
still making rockets and were getting 
hurt. So, not wanting to bury our heads 
in the sand, we took steps to correct 
the situation. The City Council passed 
a permissive ordinance permitting rocket 
firing under certain conditions. Since 
90 to 95 per cent of kids fire rockets as 
a passing fancy, this ordinance permits 
them to do so safely while they go 
through this phase. The balance make 
their own rockets and go out of town to 
fire them electrically. If everyone con- 
cerned in the rocket business would in- 
sist on mandatory electrical firing sys- 
tems, many accidents would be averted. 
H. R. Braun 
Englewood, Colorado 
P. S. One manufacturer included this 
note in a rocket kit: “Tape messages 
on the side of the rocket and send it 
over to the boy across the street.” Any- 
one for standing in front of a .45? 


Time to Wake Up 
...Congratulations on the splendid edi- 
torial by Dr. Perry E. Gresham (May 
issue). It is indeed one of the finest 
critiques yet written on America. It is 
time for every Kiwanian to “wake up” 
to the situation that confronts us. There 
is so little time left to stop the fast- 
rolling stone down the road of socialism 
that leads only to communist dictator- 
ship and the loss of all we hold dear. 
Carroll R. Layman 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Hinsdale, Illinois 


Inquiries 
...We are receiving many favorable 
comments about “New Girl In Town” 
in the June issue. To date I have re- 
ceived letters from Washington D. C.; 
Columbiana, Alabama; and Baraboo, 
Wisconsin. They are inquiring about 
foreign exchange students. 

Lehman Lanier 

President, Kiwanis Club of 

Douglas, Georgia 


Program for Exchange Students 

...I am not a member of Kiwanis, but 
I am a regional chairman for the 
American Field Service / International 
Scholarships, which this year brought 
1171 foreign students over to be placed 
in American schools in forty-seven of 
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our states. A friend of mine, who is a 
Kiwanian, loaned me a copy of The 
Kiwanis Magazine, June 1959, telling me 
what a fine article it contained about 
the American Field Service, “New Girl 
in Town.” 

I read the article and all the captions 
under the photographs, but nowhere 
could I find the American Field Service 
mentioned. I deeply regret this, because 
it is quite a good article and the 
American Field Service needs and is 
entitled to every bit of credit and pub- 
licity it can get. 

Incidentally, the Kiwanis Club of Salt 
Lake is one of the strongest supporters 
of the Salt Lake City Chapter of the 
AFS. The club gave us a contribtuion of 
$650 to bring a foreign student here for 
the next school year. Many individual 
Kiwanians have given us generous con- 
tributions over the past five years, and 
on June 27 three bus loads of foreign 
students are coming from San Francisco 
to Salt Lake for two nights to pick up 
thirteen students in Utah, and then con- 
tinue on for a three-week bus trip 
across the country, ending in Washing- 
ton D. C. and New York before the stu- 
dents sail for home. While the students 
are in Salt Lake City, members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Salt Lake are putting 
up all one hundred for the two nights. 

Bartlett Wicks 
Regional Chairman 
American Field Service 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


The American Field Service was 
founded as a volunteer ambulance serv- 
ice in 1915 with the French Armies. 
After serving again in World War II, 
the idea of a peace-time program to 
further the basic friendship that exists 
among all men was revived. AFS (a 
private educational organization with no 
religious or political affiliations) had op- 
erated its fellowships for French uni- 
versities on a graduate level between 
the two wars. In 1947 it began its new 
program on the teen-age level as being 
more likely to accomplish the objective. 
The US State Department provides fa- 
cilities for the screening of candidates 
abroad. The students selected pay some 
of their own expenses, but most of the 
money toward their keep (average: 
$650) is contributed by organizations in 
the community within which the stu- 
dent studies. Of the approximately 235 
Kiwanis clubs maintaining foreign ex- 
change programs, most work in co-ordi- 
nation with the American Field Service, 
nevertheless, such was not the case with 
Douglas, Georgia’s “new girl in town,” 
who was obtained independently by 
Adger Whitfield, chairman of the foreign 
exchange committee for the Georgia 
district. —THE EDITORS 
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KIWANIS SEATS 


for your next 


FUND-RAISING 
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A new 
collapsible 
stadium seat 
ideal for: e Foot- 
ball games « Races 
e Baseball Games 
e Outdoor musicals 
All sporting events 
Civic programs 


IT FOLDS! 
EASY TO CARRY! 
LIGHTWEIGHT! 


Retail Price 


50¢ 


TODAY! Send 50c for sample 
KIWANIS SEAT and promo- 
tional informa.ion 


1} od OO]. oe) UB 


1305 Washington St., Wilmington, Del 
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KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


> William Cameron Mitchell, Hampton, 
Georgia; Richard C. Rugen, Chicago, 
Illinois; Morton H. Hollingsworth, Joliet, 
Illinois; and Charles B. Gillespie, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri: Received the 
Silver Antelope Award, presented by 
the Boy Scouts of America for out- 
standing service to boyhood. 


> Roy F. Cooke, Orange, Massachusetts: 
Given the award of “Outstanding Per- 
formance” by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, in recognition of his work 
as Assistant Commissioner of the FHA. 


> Reverend David J. Davis, Southwest 
Miami, Florida: Named one of the six 
top winners in the Crusade for Free- 
dom’s Truth Broadcast program for 1959. 


> Charles A. Jones, Columbus, Ohio: 
Elected President General of the Na- 
tional Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution. 


> Rex Best, Stantonsburg, North Caro- 
lina: Named the Outstanding Handi- 
capped North Carolinian of 1958. 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from August 16 
through September 15. 


* 
{0th Corpus Christi, Texas, August 16 


Lime, Ohio, August 20 

Huntington, Indiana, August 25 
Charlotte, North Carolina, August 27 
Edmonton, Alberta, August 27 


doth * 
Perry, Florida, August 19 


Montevideo, Minnesota, August 22 

Princeton-Athens, West Virginia, 
August 22 

Hot Springs, Arkansas, August 27 

Northfork, West Virginia, August 28 

Canton, Missouri, September 9 

Okemah, Oklahoma, September 15 


* 
30th Northumberland, Pennsylvania, 
August 22 
Renton, Washington, September § 


75th ee Vermont, August 16 
Monroe, Michigan, August 31 
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A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 





DELEGATES DEBATE ATTENDANCE CREDIT QUESTION 


HANDED TO EACH DELEGATE to the International convention as he entered the 
Dallas Memorial Auditorium for the business session on Wednesday morning 
was a four-page booklet. It contained the eighteen resolutions submitted for 
approval by the convention body (see page 24). Voting began and the first 
sixteen resolutions were passed with minimum comment from the delegates, 
but the reading of the seventeenth resolution touched off an interesting debate. 

Resolution seventeen, entitled “Attendance Credit,” proposed that Kiwanians 
who are sponsors of Key clubs or Circle K clubs should be allowed to receive 
attendance credit once a month in recognition of their attendance at meetings 
of these clubs. Presiding officer, Kenneth B. Loheed, president of Kiwanis 
International, recognized Ben Hazen, a member of the Board of Trustees, 
who revealed his opposition to the resolution, as follows: 

HAZEN: This resolution constitutes a major departure from the principle 
that attendance at Kiwanis clubs is somewhat sacred. It gives an advantage to 
members of clubs who attend Key club meetings over the members of any 
club that does not sponsor a Key club or Circle K club. It also reflects some- 
what against those Kiwanians who do other good service for Kiwanis; and I 
have in mind, for instance, attendance at meetings of the SPADE club, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, and many other fine services rendered by Kiwanians. 
This resolution proposes to call something else attendance, and it destroys and 
distorts the record of club attendance—which means attendance at club meet- 
ings. We do know in a study of deletions (conducted on the campus of Indiana 
University under the supervision of Clum Bucher) that there have been some 
men who left Kiwanis because they have been a bit fearful that their inability 
to attend one hundred per cent of the club meetings was considered a disgrace. 

(Trustee Ben then moved that the resolution be given to the Board Com- 
mittee on Resolutions for further study. The motion was seconded, and Presi- 
dent Ken recognized Albert Tully, vice-president of Kiwanis International, 
who supported Ben’s position.) 

TULLY: Perhaps we have, over a period of time, misunderstood and in 
some instances misapplied the rules on attendance. As Ben has told you, the 
attendance credit rules have not been intended to establish the measure of 
a Kiwanian but only the measure of his attendance at a meeting of the club. 
This resolution establishes as its preamble the premise that it is the policy of 
Kiwanis International to encourage perfect attendance. Now certainly we all 
bclieve that we should encourage good attendance. The question is whether 
or not the policy of Kiwanis International shall be to place strong emphasis 
upon perfect attendance or whether its emphasis might better be directed 
toward good attendance, using the service and activity programs of Kiwanis 
themselves as incentive to participation. 

(President Ken asked if there was further discussion. One delegate appeared 
at a microphone on the floor of the auditorium and said he favored the resolu- 
tion, since attendance appeared on the activity report each month and the local 
club was responsible for attendance. President Ken asked if the delegate body 
was ready for a vote. As an answer, hands were raised and delegates rushed 
for microphones.) 

SPEAKER FROM THE FLOOR: We sponsor three Key clubs. Actually I 
am not involved in this because I have my perfect attendance regardless of 
the Key club meetings I attend. It has been mentioned that Kiwanians sponsor 
the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, baseball teams, etc. These are all fine projects. 
But, gentlemen, let us not forget that Key clubs and Circle K clubs are our 
projects, and the man who does the leg work should be given credit at least 
once a month when he can’t make a certain meeting. 

LOHEED): Is there any further discussion? 

(Another delegate appeared at a microphone on the other side of the floor.) 

SPEAKER FROM THE FLOOR: I think a lot of us are forgetting one im- 
portant fact. It is not just the credit that the Kiwanian can receive from 
attending a Key club meeting. Let us not forget the benefit that the Key club 
boys get from having Kiwanians attend their meetings. (Applause.) It 
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will do a lot of good for a man to take 
time out from his business and other 
affairs to attend these meetings. I think 


he should definitely be given credit | 


for it. 

(Another speaker supported the Board’s 
stand in favor of amending the resolu- 
tion, then...) 

SPEAKER FROM THE FLOOR: I do 
believe that Key clubs are really an ex- 
tension of our service clubs. We cannot 
look upon them as a project that would 
be promoted by the Agriculture and 
Conservation committee or the Boys and 
Girls Work committee, because, in fact, 
they are really part of a young Kiwanis 
organization. It is an extension of our- 
selves. Anything that will mean an 
added incentive to get Kiwanians to 
participate in this extension of service 
clubs, I think should be considered. 

(Finally, only one speaker remained 
at a microphone.) 

SPEAKER FROM THE FLOOR: The 
bottom word on our theme is “responsi- 
bility.” Every man here is in Kiwanis 
because he loves certain freedoms, cer- 
tain principles, certain liberties, and, 
most of all, human beings. You are only 
here in this audience because of your 
devotion to other human beings. I 
would like to urge everyone not to 
allow Key clubism, Little League base- 
ballism, or any other ‘“‘ism”’ to be 
accepted as an escape from the respon- 
sibility of Kiwanis fellowship, comrade- 
ship, and support of the overall objec- 
tives of Kiwanis just for the advantage 
of one particular group. 

(There being no more discussion, Pres- 
ident Ken called for a vote.) 

LOHEED: We will vote first on the 
amendment, and may I point out that 
the amendment is that we refer this 
matter to the Board committee on At- 
tendance and Membership for study. 
All those in favor please say “aye.” 

(There was a loud shout of “aye.”) 

LOHEED: All those opposed will 
please say ‘“‘no.”’ 

(There was a still louder shout of 
“noes.” ) 

LOHEED: Some of you men are ob- 
viously voting twice. We will have a 
standing vote. All those in favor of the 
amendment, which is that this be re- 
ferred to the Board committee for fur- 
ther study, will please stand up. 

(Those in favor stood.) 

LOHEED: All right, please be seated 
All those opposing will please stand up. 

(Those opposed stood.) 

LOHEED: I am going to ask you to 
stand once more, and I know you envy 
me this position; but all those in favor 
of the amendment, will you please stand 
up? 

(Those in favor stood again.) 

LOHEED: All right, please be seated. 
All those opposed to the amendment, 
will you please stand up? 

(Those opposed once more stood.) 

LOHEED: Gentlemen, I must admit 
that the Noes are more vocal, but the 
Ayes are more plentiful. I declare the 
amendment carried. 

(With that, President Ken closed the 
debate, and the resolution was thereby 
referred to the Board for study.) 
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from neighborhood shop to large corporation— 


WHATEVER YOU DO THERES ONE FOR YOU 


Burroughs adding machines cover a wide range of features, functions, capacities 
and prices. Your choice—from compact ten key to full keyboard—includes famous 
Burroughs dependability. Call our nearby branch for a demonstration. Or write 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs Corporation 





GET BETTER MILEAGE ON YOUR ADVERTISING... 
More than half of the readers of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE are 
community leaders serving on local, county, or state government 


or civic boards or commissions. Of this group, 54% exercise buying 


authority and serve on an average of more than two boards. 









Exceptional Profits Reported from 


MAYTAG 
UNATTENDED LAUNDRY STORES 


@ An ideal investment for individuals 
or groups. 

@ Requires less time than normal 

investments yet returns higher yield. 











Investigate the unusual profit potential of Maytag 
equipped coin laundry stores now. New Maytag 
unattended Coin Laundries are a proven and es- 
tablished business—tailored to modern American 
methods of living and shopping. The Maytag com- 
mercial coin laundry requires no experience, mod- 
erate investment, and can be managed easily 
without interfering with other investments. 





















Write, wire or phone for full information today: 
THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
America’s Leading Laundry Specialists 


COMMERCIAL LAUNDRY DIVISION 
Dept. K8, Newton, Iowa 
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HUNDREDS ~* 
OF IDEAS 


Free iil strated brochure shows 
hundreds of original ideas for 
reasonably priced solid bronze 
plaques came plates. awards, 
testimonials, honor rolls, me- 
mortals, markers 


Dept. 42 © 150 West 22 St., New York 11 





ZONE YOUR MAIL 


When responding to advertisements in 
The Kiwanis Magazine, please include the 
post office zone number in your return 


address 


AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name add- 
ed, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4'/,”. 


















6*-11, each $2.75 
12-23, each $2.20 
24-47, each $1.90 
48 or more, each . $1.60 


* Minimum avantity 


(Shiement 3 weeks from 
Gate of order) 


PROFITS 


FROM 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Help Your Youth Activities 
Fund Through Peanut Day Sale 











Roasted peanuts in-the- 
shell and Kiwanis Kids’ 
Day supplies available at 
the famous PLANTERS 
PEANUT STORES. Mail 
coupon below for full 
details. 








NATIONAL PEANUT CORPORATION 
632 S. MAIN STREET 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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Please send full details on Kiwanis Kids’ Day ! 
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DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 





Two 
— GIRLS WORK — 


| TOOK MY KID TO THE MOVIES LAST NIGHT ALSO BROUGHT 
OF HER FRIENDS ALONG GUESS THAT CAN GO IN AS Ss 
ALSO TOOK TWO OF MY COMMITTE <— 





LONG FOR THE Ride _ 
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CIRCLE K MEN TO 
MEET IN OHIO 


AN ESTIMATED 300 young collegians will 
meet this month at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio, for the 
fourth annual convention of Circle K 
International. The convention will get 
under way on August 26 and run 
through August 28. Delegates will rep- 
resent the organization’s 234 clubs and 
4708 members in colleges throughout 
the US and Canada. 

Principal speakers at the convention 
will be: Arthur S. Fleming, US Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Brigadier General Elvin S. Lingon, Jr., 
Commanding General of the 3500th Re- 
cruiting Wing, stationed at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio; 
Robert W. Thal, chairman of the 
Kiwanis International committee on 
Circle K clubs; Jack E. Whitescarver, 
president of Circle K; and Clum 
Bucher, Dean of Students at Indiana 
University and counselor from the Board 
of Trustees for the International com- 
mittee on Circle K clubs. 

The convention’s special events will 
include a “get-acquainted” reception on 
Tuesday night, an outdoor barbecue 





dinner on Thursday, and a dance fol- 
lowing the adjournment on Friday eve- 
ning. Among the entertainment groups 
to be featured are the Musettes of Har- 
lan, Kentucky. Theme of the 1959 Circle 
K convention is “Enlightened Fellow- 
ship.” 





FORMER DISTRICT GOVERNOR 
JOINS GENERAL OFFICE STAFF 


A FORMER GOVERNOR 
of the Kansas dis- 
trict has been ap- 
pointed director of 
activities for Ki- 
wanis Internation- 
al. Percy Shue, 
forty, arrived in 
Chicago on July 1 
to assume respon- 
sibility for co- 
ordination and planning of Kiwanis 
activities on the International level. In 
this capacity he will work directly with 
the International Committees on Boys 
and Girls Work, Public and Business 
Affairs, Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims, Vocational Guidance, 
and Agriculture and Conservation. 
Percy has been a member of Kiwanis 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built between June 8 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB 


Sunshine City, Saint Petersburg, Florida 


Stamford, Niagara Falls, Ontario........ 
Sundown, Wichita Falls, Texas.......... 
West Des Moines, Iowa................. 


SPONSOR 


vnskiedeb ited tanmhe Saint Petersburg and 


Boca Ciega, Saint Petersburg, Florida 


Py tree Niagara Falls, Ontario 
alin Ube keinniedinakak Wichita Falls, Texas 
FCO ee pee re Des Moines, Iowa 


Miami International Airport, Miami, Florida....... Hialeah-Miami Springs, Florida 
Donalsonville, Georgia.......... Bainbridge, Attapulgus and Thomasville, Georgia 


White Oak Borough, Pennsylvania...... 
i tinsetnanan 


Greater Ypsilanti, 


aren East McKeesport, Pennsylvania 
(Sites deee adorn cae Ypsilanti, 


Michigan 


Sno-King, Seattle, Washington....... Northgate, Seattle and North Central Seattle, 
Washington 


i Pi. i ccavenadeebestetne 
Shorewood, Saint Clair Shores, Michigan 


South College Park, Georgia............ 


Levittown, New Jersey................:. 
Ridgecrest, California .................. 


ee Springfield South, Missouri 
pe ddbhe needed Saint Clair Shores and 


Grosse Point, Michigan 
Airport Area, Atlanta, Forest Park and 
Hampton, Georgia 


hideWederidade dens Riverside, New Jersey 
Tepe ee Te ee Barstow, California 
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since 1954, when he joined the Eureka, 
Kansas club. He served as club presi- 
dent in 1956, lieutenant governor in 
1957, and governor of the Kansas dis- 
trict in 1958. He resigned his position 
as president of the Midwest Institute of 
Business Administration to accept the 
Kiwanis post. 

He brings with him to Chicago his 
wife, Dolores, and their son, Larry, thir- 
teen, and daughter, Jackie, nine. The 
family will live in Glen Ellyn, Illinois, 
a suburb of Chicago. 





VITAL STATISTICS 


At presstime there were 255,803 
Kiwanians in 4625 clubs. Key 
Clubs numbered 1925. Circle K 
Clubs numbered 234. 














BUOYANT BRIEFS 

ARRIVING BY HELICOPTER is not the usual 
mode of transportation to meetings of 
the Kiwanis Club of Olympia, Washing- 
ton. But as guest speaker at a meeting 
featuring national defense, Major Gen- 
eral Louis W. Truman, Commander of 
the Fourth Infantry Division and Fort 
Lewis, Washington, landed atop the 
Olympian Hotel, addressed Kiwanians, 
and then elevatored back to the hotel’s 
roof to whirl away in a demonstration 
of efficient transportation. 


Cuaritie Sampson of the Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan club reached two mile- 
stones this year, both of which merited 
acknowledgment by fellow Kiwanians. 
Charlie joined the select “century club” 
in age and at the same time spryly 
marked twenty-five years with Kiwanis. 


THE COMMENT that they are “one of the 
singingest clubs in the Pennsylvania 
District” is not an idle boast by the 
Bellefonte, Pennsylvania club. For 
thirty-two years of the club’s thirty- 
five-year history, the same song leader 
and pianist have supplied musical di- 
rection. Cecil A. Walker, as song leader, 
and Freda Stock, pianist and wife of a 
club member, plan to maintain the 
Bellefonte club’s reputation in the fu- 
ture. 


In OsHKOsSH, WIsconsIn, it’s taken for 
granted that members of the Clemans 
family are members of Kiwanis. The 
latest to inscribe his name on the Osh- 
kosh club’s membership roll is Charles 
Clemans, Jr., preceded by his father, Dr. 
Charles Clemans, preceded by his fa- 
ther, Earl Clemans. Grandfather, father, 
and son all hold active membership. 


“StaBitity” is the word that best de- 
scribes the Santa Barbara, California 
club’s five-man bowling team. Compet- 
ing in a ten-team service club league, 
the Kiwanis team of Dan Foote, Ritz 
Ritzinger, Leonard Kummer, Ed Trevey, 
and Faunt Stebbins had had no changes 
in personnel during its twelve years on 
Santa Barbara alleys. The team, with an 
aggregate ninety-six years in Kiwanis, 
has compiled an enviable record of three 
firsts, four seconds, and never lower 
than fifth. 
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“GRAY HAIR WAS 
MAKING ME LOOK 
YEARS OLDER” 


says Vice-President of 
Central Bank & Trust Co 


In my position it is very 
important that! keep my- 
self well groomed. Auntie- 
Gray Pomade grooms and 
conditions my hair. and 
has brought it back to 
its natural looking color 
All my friends want to 
know my secret for look 
ing so young. Auntie-Gra 
Pomade is 80 enteral. 


even your closest friends 
won't know you have used 
anything on your hair.” Jerry Ashman, Banking Official 


WIDELY USED BY TOP EXECUTIVES 


Auntie-Gray Pomade has been used for years by business 
men nationwide, where good grooming is important to 
their position. & don't let lifeless, faded 
gray hair mar your good looks. Start 
using Auntie-Gray Pomade now. 
GREASELESS, NON-STAINING; dis- 
appears the minute you apply to hair 
and scalp. You must be completely satis- 
fied or money refunded. Send only $3.00 
(tax included) for 3 ounce size; a full 
THREE MONTHS SUPPLY. 
HAIRSHEEN OF MIAMI 
Suite 8, 8163 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami 38, Fila. 

















LARGE @ 
NEW 


50.2: 


NEW Unwoven Cotton and Rayon 





Unretouched Photo; Our 50 Towels for $1.00 Offer 
Astonishing but EVERY WORD GUARANTEED TRUE! 
World's greatest towel offer, bar none—50, yes 50, marvel- 
ous, large, brand new (not seconds) in beautiful colors and 
white... only $1.00 (plus 25¢ for postage & hdig.) or $1.25 
in all! We sell at staggering low price because we buy 
huge quantities direct from MILLS—more than 29,400,000 
Towels since 1953! If you're not thrilled and delighted, 
return Towels—keep 10 Free for your trouble—and we'll 
cheerfully refund purchase price. Order NOW before offer 
is cancelled. No. C.0.D's. Agents Wanted. Make big money! 
50 TOWEL CO. Dept. A786, Box 881, St. Louis, Mo. 
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If Your Child 
is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in _— with records and cards. Easy 
to use. U 

show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. M-102, Wilmette, Illinois. 








Fellow Kiwaniana, Tuuly | 
Thene’sa Vothing Finen 
FOR RESTFUL RELAXATION 
than the 
Original 
PAWLEY'S ISLAND 
ROPE HAMMOCK 


AS HANDCRAFTED FOR GENERATIONS 
AT PAWLEY’S ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA 
FOR THE FAMED HAMMOCK SHOP. 





SOFT, COOL AND COMFORTABLE 


The “Original Pawley’s Island Rope Ham- 
mock’’ is hand woven from selected cotton 
twill twine. Durable, aged oak stretchers 
stabilize and make uniform the extra gener- 
ous width. Strength and long lasting qualities 
are outstanding features. 


MEDIUM SIZE LARGE SIZE 
54” x 84" PRICE 60” x 84’ 
$25.00 DELIVERED $30.00 


For Points West of the Mississippi Add $1.00 
ADDRESS J. ALEX SMITH, Secretary 
ORDERS TO: THE KIWANIS CLUB 














MYRTLE BEACH, SOUTH re 
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TALL MEN ONLY! 


SHIRTS 


WITH YOUR EXACT 
LONG SLEEVE LENGTH 





PERFECT FIT IN your big 
size! Sleeve lengths to 38, 
neck sizes to 18%! Iv 
League stripes, plaids, solid. 
tones, whites in Sport and 
Dress styles. New wash- 
ond-wear fabrics! Bodies cut 
4” longer than ordinary 
shirts! Not sold in stores — 
by mail only! We are 
America’s best-known spe- 
cialists for BIG MEN ONLY! 






BIG FREE CATALOG! 
Shoes, size 10AAA to 
16EEE! Fine quolity in 
smartest new dress 
styles. Also sport and 
work shoes, boots, sox, 
slippers. All FOR BIG 





niversity tests and parents’ reports | MEN ONLY! A ay od g linen quality at amazingly 


brings you big color Cat- 


: low prices! Satisfaction 
alog, FREE! Write today! 


Guaranteed! Write for FREE 
Catalog! 


662 Brockton, Massachusetts 


ROUND CUFF LINKS, TIE BAR 


Embossed Kiwanis emblems in 20 karat 
gold plate. Links are %” in diameter, 
emblem on tie bar is 34”. 


CL-1, Cuff Links only $3.50 
TC-1, Tie Clasp $1.50 | Add 10% 
CT-2, Set $4.50 Jewelry tax 


All prices slightly higher in Canada. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11 
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THE FRIENDLY CONVENTIO 


Photographs by SHEL HERSHORN 





23 friendliness wasn’t just something in the air. Rather, it smacked 
you in the face. When you arrived in Dallas after an all-night train ride, 
the welcomers stood in line at the depot, their Texas-red shirts standing 
at attention, but their eyes wrinkled and mouths smiling. “Howdy, 
pardner. Shake,” they said. 

At the Meetin’ House, the flamboyant cowboy garb—boots and bandanas, 
stetsons and six-guns—seemed to get the better of folks, even those 

more accustomed to starched collars. Nor did it upset anyone that all 

this leisure wear, designed for torrid temperatures, could be enjoyed 

in halls where the air had been dipped in ice. 

Even the Sergeants at Arms were gracious. When they shooed non-delegates 
away from the House of Delegates on Wednesday morning, it was done 
with a smile. Matter of fact, smiles were plentiful, not only because of 
hospitality but also because of the efficiency with which the convention 
was planned and executed by its hosts. All of this was considered in 

the Resolution of Appreciation (approved and applauded by the delegates), 
which read, in part, “This convention will long be remembered as ‘the 
friendly convention.’ ”’ 

























Yes, indeed. It’s out 
back... 


Nuthin’ to it, ma’am. 
Easiest place in the world 
to find... 
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The ladies attended a Neiman-Marcus 
fashion show at 

State Fair Park on Monday 
afternoon. 
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What might have been 
a Texas poker game was simply 
ballot-counting. 


(Left) Merle H. Tucker, Chairman, 
Board Committee on Convention; (Right) 
Otto Eisenlohr, Convention Chairman. 
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Cheers for the man and 
woman of the evening—Kenneth 


and Helen Loheed. 


ELECTION DAY 

BESIDES THE FUN and friendship in Dallas, much 
business also had to be attended to. On Wednesday 
morning, those conventioneers eligible to vote 
queued up before the Sergeants at Arms, pre- 
sented their voting credentials, then took their 
places on the floor of the House of Delegates. 
(Non-delegates watched from the seats above.) 
They listened to the report of the treasurer, the 
report of the committee on finance, and the final 
report on the Kiwanis International Building. 
Then, taking ballot in one hand and pencil in the 
other, delegates prepared to vote on the Interna- 
tional officers for the 1959-1960 year and to reject 
or approve amendments to the Constitution and 
Bylaws of Kiwanis International. Candidates for 
the five highest offices ran unopposed and were 
elected by voice vote. Ballots were cast to choose 
six trustees from among nine candidates. 

Officers elected were president: Albert J. Tully, 
Mobile, Alabama; president-elect: J. O. Tally, Jr., 
Fayetteville, North Carolina; vice-presidents: 
Merle H. Tucker, Gallup, New Mexico; and I. R. 
Witthuhn, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; treasurer: 
Walter F. Patenge, Lansing, Michigan; trustees: 
Harold O. Danner, Madisonville, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Edward C. Keefe, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Don 
I. Parker, Lincoln, Nebraska; Dr. R. Glenn Reed, 
Jr., Marietta, Georgia; Charles A. Swain, Cape 
May, New Jersey; and Martin T. Wiegand, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Members of the Board not elected at Dallas are: 
Immediate Past President Kenneth B. Loheed, 
Toronto, Ontario; and Trustees Clum Bucher, 
Bloomington, Indiana; Harold M. Doolen, Billings, 
Montana; C. L. Morris, Springfield, Illinois; Edward 
B. Moylan, Jr., Miami, Florida; Don E. Mumford, 
New York, New York; and J. C. Robertson, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

Ten amendments to the Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws were proposed and all were approved. 
Delegates voted to: 
> Amend Article VII, Section 10 by striking out 
the words “during an administrative year” so that 
the section applies to any vacancy in any elective 
office. 
> Enable districts, if they so desire, to establish the 
office of governor-elect. 
> Provide that the administrative as well as fiscal 
year for all districts and chartered clubs begin on 
the first day of January each year. 
> Eliminate Article V, Section 6, which directed 
that the district governor must appoint standing 
committees by January 30. In practice these com- 
mittees are appointed in November. 
> Call officers who have been elected but who 
have not assumed office “designate,” for example: 
“president-designate,” “governor-designate,” and 
“governor-elect-designate.” 
> Approve amendments clarifying those articles of 
the Bylaws dealing with filling of vacancies in the 
International and District Board of Trustees and 
in district offices. 








DOWNBEAT 

WHERE THERE WASN'T LAUGHTER, there was music. 
Beginning at “Show Time,” staged before an over- 
flow audience in the auditorium theater on Sun- 
day afternoon, and ending with the general singing 
of “Auld Lang Syne” at noon on Thursday, a steady 
parade of entertainers helped maintain the con- 
vention’s swift pace. And among those entertainers 
were many individuals and groups sponsored and 
transported to Dallas by Kiwanis clubs, divisions, 
or districts. They were: Miami Shores Band, Miami, 
Florida; The Swingin’ Eagles, Odessa, Texas; 
Lufkin High School Band, Lufkin, Texas; Grinnell 
Senior High School Band, Grinnell, Iowa; Wash- 
ington Concert Choir, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Hill- 
crest High School Choir, Dallas, Texas; Bison Glee 
Club, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma; Washington-Wilkes High School Cho- 


rus, Washington, Georgia; Falconaires, Farming- 


ton, Michigan; Mojuco Singers, Moberly, Missouri; 


Vivace Singers, Skokie, Illinois; Chattanooga Boys’ 
Choir, Chattanooga, Tennessee; Keesler Choral 
Group, Air Force Base, Biloxi, Mississippi; Colle- 
gians Quartette, Bethany Nazarene College, Beth- 
any, Oklahoma; K-Minors, San Diego, California; 
Milbank Kiwanis Quartette, Milbank, South Da- 
kota; Kiwanikatz, Hardin, Montana; Jacqueline 
French, Baytown, Texas; Earl Crowe, Ottawa, 
Ontario; Key Club Indian Dance Team, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico; Valdosta State College 
Serenaders, Valdosta, Georgia; Ginger Hulet, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; Charlie and Frieda Freeland, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Slicks and Chicks, Broken 
Arrow, Oklahoma; Braga Sisters, Cleburne, Texas; 
Spider and the Fly, Monett, Missouri; Hardin Sim- 
mons Cowboy Band, Abilene, Texas; Kilgore, 
Texas, Rangerettes; Comanche Indians, Lawton, 
Oklahoma; Texas Boys Choir, Fort Worth, Texas; 
and Larry Eakin, Willard, Colorado. 
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Benson Loheed 


BEYOND THE MINIMUM 

Tue Ricut Reverend JaMeEs A. Prke, Bishop of the 
Diocese of California (Episcopal), drew on his own 
professional background to examine “The Ethics 
Beyond Professional and Business Ethics.” “Wher- 
ever there is a specified code of ethics,” noted 
Pike, “whether it is that of a religious group or a 
business group, the tendency always is to regard 
the minimum as the maximum.” But life has a 
much greater claim on the individual, a claim best 
expressed by what the Reverend described as 
man’s basic commandment: “Here, O Israel, the 
Lord Thy God is one. Thou shalt love the Lord 
Thy God with all Thy heart and all Thy might and 
all Thy soul and all Thy strength.” Pike asserted 
that the commandment inherent in those words is 
the commandment to respond beyond the mini- 
mums and maximums of business ethics, to respond 
with the wholeness of human abilities. 


WE CAN'T STAND BY 
Fait 1n Gop, constitutional government, and pri- 
vate enterprise have given Canada and the US the 
world’s greatest measure of freedom and well- 
being, said Dr. George S. Benson, President of 
Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas. While noting 
that the two countries are the hope of the free 
world, Benson listed serious national and inter- 
national problems and suggested solutions. Com- 
munism’s “fifth column” can be partially rebuffed 
by using better education to immunize people 
against its inroads. Government spending, taxa- 
tion, and inflation can be controlled with changes 
in federal budget policies. Refueling the religious 
fires in every community will combat increasing 
crime and irresponsibility. Benson concluded that 
the future is ours but that “... freedom is in one 
Junior guests dance bundle. The first attack on our freedom is on our 
to records on Monday night. economic freedom; and if we stand by and watch 
it fail, then next will go political freedom... then 
academic freedom ...then religious freedom.” 





Pike 
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MORE OF KIWANIS 
Eacw YEAR the Message of President is an 
anticipated convention event wanis growth has 
been a story of amazing progress, said President 
Kenneth B. Loheed, possible only because Kiwanis 

.is based on the soundest of principles, moti- 
vated by the highest of ideals, designed to meet 
genuine human needs.” Briefly reviewing accom- 
plishments of the past, Loheed said that the future 
demands more of Kiwanis, particularly in the area 
of good citizenship. Explaining his Citizenship 
Quotient program, Loheed noted that “... we have 
something to sell, and we in North America are 
traditionally successful salesmen. Tragically, 
though, we haven't been working at the job.” He 
called for further Kiwanis growth, especially the 
enlistment of young men who, with an eye on the 
future, have the energy and concern to face the 
major economic, political, and social problems of 
the present. 


Gray Gruenther 








































MANAGING FINANCES 
DISCUSSING A PROBLEM that reaches into every US 
and Canadian home, The Honorable Robert K. 
Gray, Secretary of the Cabinet, warned that com- 
munism has vowed to let capitalism spend itself 
into submission. He answered critics of a balanced 
budget by saying that living within our means— 
something we have failed to do for far too long— 
will thwart neither progress nor our defense pro- 
grams. “The whole world is watching us,” said 
Gray. “Our dollar’s value in the world market, our 
ability to sell goods and services to other nations, 
and the free world’s confidence in America—all 
depend upon our ability to manage our financial 
affairs.” Putting the solution to the problem of 
inflation on an individual basis, Gray said that 
citizenship is a positive responsibility, not a pas- 
sive one; and taxpayers can and must take an 
active part in working for a balanced budget—by 
thinking twice before demanding more services 
and benefits from Congress and by showing elected 
representatives that they have a sincere interest 
in federal budget policies. 


A FAST LEAGUE 

IN AN ADDRESS to the convention’s closing session, 
General Alfred M. Gruenther (Retired), President 
of the American Red Cross, predicted that the 
present cold war is here for an indefinite stay. 
Gruenther noted that so far the free world has 
prevented war by a series of forty-two pacts in 
which nations rely on collective security. Dealing 
with the future, the General added that our secu- 
rity is not dependent solely on money, but on 
military, economic, and psychological strength. He 
saw the Russian launching of the sputniks as pos- 
sibly giving the free world a long-range advantage 
in that “...it removed a certain smugness...and 
changed our attitude toward education.” In a time 
when the mantle of world responsibility has fallen 
on us, whether we like it or not, Gruenther said, 
we must learn to communicate better with other 
nations. “We’re operating in a fast league,” the 
general concluded. “Russia is convinced that its 
system will prevail.” 


OUR FINEST BUILDING 

INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY O. E. PeTerson’s address 
drew together the many facets of Kiwanis interest. 
Reporting first on the new Kiwanis International 
Building in Chicago, Peterson extended an invita- 
tion to all Kiwanians to visit it. “Our finest build- 
ing, however,” he said, “is not expressed in terms 
of stone and steel. It is reflected in our expanding 
work with boys and girls, senior citizens, in public 
affairs, support of churches, rural-urban relations 
and all worthy civic endeavors.” Describing a 
mythical town of X-ville, Peterson related how 
Kiwanis leadership can and has provided the 
leadership necessary to enrich the life in all 
X-villes. A report on new clubs and membership, 
The Kiwanis Magazine, and the Congressional Din- 
ner and Parliamentary Luncheon prefaced the Sec- 
retary’s concluding remarks on the challenge to 
Kiwanis to help build a better world, “...the chal- 
lenge that binds us together in Kiwanis service.” 
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THIS SCENE WAS FAMILIAR 
TO KIWAN/ANS...AKARD STREET 
TO DALLAS MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 


JUNE 14-18, 1959 


Mucu of the Dallas convention’s charm 
can be attributed to what is often called 
“local color,” a product that Texas has 
plenty of, and one that no artist has ever 
been known to resist. Free-lancer Janet 
La Salle responded immediately to the 
cowboy hats and bandanas, as her 
sketches on the following pages reveal. 
But she waxed most eloquent when con- 
fronted by two other colorful subjects. 
One was a shack called “The Jersey 
Lilly” (sic), a replica of Judge Roy 
Bean’s historical hangout brought to the 
Meetin’ House by the Texas-Oklahoma 
district. The other, and totally unexpected 
subject, was an honest-to-gosh wagon 
train, bound from Oak Ridge, Tennessee 
to California. Janet leaned back and let 
the color take hold. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


As adopted by the 
Forty-fourth Annual Convention of Kiwanis International 
June 17, 1959 


BY OUR LABORS WE MOLD 


Man, who is created in the image of God, must in these times 
have faith, abundant hope, and most of all, charity. Charity is a virtue of the heart 
and is the concern of all mankind. 


Effective charity demands action, and the activity of 
yesterday is meaningless unless we perform new deeds of service today. 


We who have lofty ideals which inspire ideas, by our labors mold them into acts. 
The work we have done is as naught unless 
we go ever forward and redouble our efforts, and God would have it so. 


All men are not gifted with the same talents, but each in his own way and with earnest 
heart can work sincerely for his God, his community, and his nation. 


Not every man can be a statesman, or a scientist, or a warrior, nor did God intend it 
so; but each as a child of God can be the best of whatever he is as he builds. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES RELATIONS 

Tue raprp aise of Canada to the status of a power of signifi- 

cance at the council tables of the world has focused attention 

on the fine relationship that has existed between the United 

States and Canada. 

Over the many years Kiwanians everywhere are fully 
aware that we need to use common sense, mature judgment, 
and understanding of our long-term interests to insure that 
this presently complex relationship between our two nations 
will consolidate and strengthen, rather than weaken our close 
association. 

The stress of commercial activities relating to production 
and moving material and finished products across our borders 
has led (o important conferences between the representatives 
of our two nations for the purpose of better understanding 
the intricate diplomatic and business activities that arise as 
the intensity of competitive action grows. 

The building of the St. Lawrence Seaway, the development 
of water power, the International Mutual Defense Pact and 
Dew Line installations are evidences of mutual cooperation 
equalled by no other countries similarly situated. Therefore: 
BE IT RESOLVED that the long existing practice of friendly 
relationship built through Kiwanis service programs be fitted 
to these current problems, and to this end we urge all 
Kiwanians to support actions such as: 

1 Educational programs in our schools directed toward cre- 
ating a complete and full understanding of our inter- 
dependence and a better understanding of the history, 
geography, and government of our respective nations. 
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2 A more enthusiastic participation in Canada-United States 
Good Will Week. 

3 The effective study of the existing relationship by Kiwanis 
clubs. 

4 Promotion of exchange students between Canada and United 
States. 

5 Active support of all governmental measures to cement our 
relations 

6 Wider exchange and dissemination of news and informative 
material between our two nations. 


WORLD PEACE 

THE BLESSINGS of peace are paramount in the thinking of the 

freedom-loving peoples of the United States and Canada, and 

as God-fearing nations each believes in the basic principles 
of the Golden Rule among the nations of the world in their 
relationships each with the other. Therefore: 

BE IT RESOLVED that Kiwanis clubs in the United States 

and Canada concentrate their efforts toward the promotion 

of a permanent basis for world peace by: 

1 Fostering the exchange of students and teachers between 
other nations and the United States and Canada. 

2 Helping to bring together the youth of foreign nations with 
those of our two countries. 

3 Conducting educational programs to inform the people of 
foreign countries of the way of life of the peoples of 
Canada and the United States. 

4 Developing within our two nations a better understanding 
and support of the principles of the United Nations. 
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WORTHY PUBLIC SERVICE 
MAN’s CONTRIBUTION in history is measured by opportunity 
and achievement. Many are given the opportunity to serve 
their fellow men, but few are able to reach their zenith in 
accomplishment. 

The members of Kiwanis International in convention assem- 
bled, from a profound sense of gratitude for their devoted 
and selfless service rendered the world in its quest for peace, 
hereby extend our prayerful tribute to the memory of John 
Foster Dulles and Sidney Smith, Secretary of State of the 
United States and Secretary of State for External Affairs of 
the Government of Canada, respectively, who served not 
only their own governments, peoples, and causes but also 
peace-loving and free peoples over all the world—and in so 
doing, molded a pattern of public service to be emulated for 
all time. 


WELCOME TO ALASKA AND HAWAII 

OVER THE YEARS Kiwanis has urged the granting of statehood 
to the territories of Alaska and Hawaii, which have long 
demonstrated their capacity for self-government under the 
principles of American democracy. Therefore: 
BE IT RESOLVED that Kiwanis International extend a warm 
welcome and assurance of good will to Alaska and Hawaii 
and call upon our members to study and know both states 
and their peoples. 

Be It Further Resolved that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the governor of each state. 


PEOPLE TO PEOPLE 

WHEN KIWANIANS, in cooperation with Care, Inc., distributed 
tools and equipment to the needy Filipinos, it was proved 
that the importance of this link in the perimeter of the free 
world’s defense was thoughtfully recognized. This help aided 
in the efforts of restoration and re-establishment of a sound 
economy as a free people by the Filipinos, whose progress in 
this and other activities as an independent democracy is 
closely watched by all of Asia. 

This activity on the part of Kiwanians was begun and 
completed as an independent, dignified, and non-political 
project at no governmental expense, hence no cost to the 
taxpayers as such. 

The expansion of this program, a people-to-people project 

to help the needy help themselves, is necessary as it is the 
very cornerstone of the structure of freedom, free enterprise, 
and dignified independence. Therefore: 
BE IT RESOLVED that Kiwanians, individually and through 
their organized clubs, both in Canada and the United States, 
determine the needs of similar areas through Care, Inc., or 
any other reputable agency, and give support thereto. 


SUPPORT OF CHURCHES IN THEIR SPIRITUAL AIMS 

In A worRLD of confusion and uncertainty with the resultant 
effect on the moral and spiritual thinking of our peoples—the 
disturbing influence on their faith in the future and their 
faith in Almighty God—Kiwanians of the United States and 
Canada must strive to emphasize the faith of our founders, a 
religious heritage, important and vital in the lives of the 
peoples of our two nations. Therefore: 
BE IT RESOLVED that Kiwanis International re-affirm its 
strong faith in the true and ever-loving God and the religious 
concepts of Canada and the United States, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that we reiterate our faith in the 
future of our homes, churches, and our schools and that we 
rededicate our efforts to maintain high spiritual ideals in our 
lands, and 

Be It Further Resolved that Kiwanis clubs continue their 
active support of churches and their programs devoted to 
raising the spiritual level of our peoples. 


OUR GREATEST POSSESSION 
KIwants INTERNATIONAL has long recognized that the future 
of our nations depends upon the youth of today, who will 
take over the responsibilities of leadership tomorrow. For 
more than two score and four years Kiwanis International 
has concentrated its activity on educating youth in the prin- 
ciples of our way of life and in character, leadership, and 
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moral training as engendered by such youth organizations 
as Circle K clubs and Key clubs. Kiwanis International re- 
alizes that youth must also be defended against threats to 
their sound physical, mental, and spiritual growth. 

Kiwanis further recognizes that participation in sports by 
the youth of our countries is conducive to the development 
of a sportsmanlike character and good citizenship and that 
the ultimate goal of any sports-minded youth is to represent 
his nation in the Olympic Games. Therefore: 
BE IT RESOLVED in defense of youth we denounce the pub- 
lication of salacious and corrupting literature and urge a 
program promoting the reading of wholesome literature by 
the publication and distribution of lists of suitable reading 
material. We invite the cooperation and active assistance and 
participation of all public groups and institutions disseminat- 
ing such information, and 

Be It Further Resolved that we urge the recognition by all 
news media and public and civic groups of juvenile decency 
and examples of good citizenship as opposed to the undue 
emphasis given to the small minority of our youth who are 
branded as juvenile delinquents, and 

Be It Further Resolved that the Kiwanis clubs of Canada 
and the United States be alerted to the opportunity of sup- 
porting the Olympic Games to be held in 1960 in Rome, Italy 
and Squaw Valley, California and lend both their moral 
and financial support for the promotion of said games. 


EDUCATION 

In view of the apparent shortage of adequately trained men 

and women in many fields and particularly in the fields of 

education, engineering, and science, it is necessary that our 
educational system be expanded and strengthened to aid the 
development and preservation of our two nations. Therefore: 

BE IT RESOLVED: 

1 That every Kiwanis club keep its membership informed 
on critical school problems and cooperate with other local 
groups in recruiting and supporting the best qualified citi- 
zens for membership on boards of education and also sup- 
port school legislation designed to improve the quality of 
education. 

2 That Kiwanis clubs continue to develop teacher-recruitment 
and vocational guidance programs and assist in providing 
gifts, loans, employment, and scholarships for deserving 
students. 

3 That we recognize that progress in education cannot be 
gained at the expense of subjects that are basic and 
elementary. 

4 That every Kiwanis club urge the development through 
education at the appropriate school level of respect for the 
basic laws and institutions of Canada and the United States. 


GOVERNMENT BY LAW 
KIwaNnIAns, by precept and example, should give due and 
proper recognition to the fact that our nations basically are 
governed by rule of law, as distinguished by antagonistic 
nations’ rule of men. 

The Constitution of the United States and the British North 
America Act are the bases of law of our two countries, sub- 
ject always to efforts of a few to undermine entirely or to 
weaken to the point of being ineffectual, and being further 
subject to ignorance of or indifference to their cardinal pro- 
nouncements of freedom. 

It is and should be the solemn, personal, and patriotic chal- 

lenge to each Kiwanian to suffer or permit nothing to occur 
within his sphere of influence to dilute the power, assurance, 
and protection of these charters of our independence. There- 
fore: 
BE IT RESOLVED that each club in Kiwanis International 
establish a program of enlightenment of the significance and 
importance of the Constitution and British North America 
Act to the peoples of our countries, and 

Be It Further Resolved that each Kiwanian renew his 
knowledge of and interest in the applicable document and to 
acquaint himself with the solemn and important power, force, 
and significance of the corresponding basis of law on the 
other side of the unguarded border between our countries. 
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UNIFORM TRAFFIC LAWS 
Tue operation of motor vehicles on the highways of the 
United States and Canada continues to increase, and with the 
growth of motor travel, the need for a uniform set of laws 
regulating their use becomes more obvious as a deterrent to 
accidents. Therefore: 
BE IT RESOLVED that Kiwanis International recommends 
that steps be taken in the United States and Canada to stand- 
ardize the traffic laws within the various states and provinces 
by the adoption of a code of uniform traffic laws. 


LABOR—MANAGEMENT 

INTELLIGENT, aggressive, and serviceable citizenship requires 
the assumption of equal responsibility by all, and Kiwanians 
recognize a duty to help preserve and maintain our basic sys- 
tem of free enterprise. Therefore: 

BE IT RESOLVED that Kiwanis clubs constantly strive to 
help in the development of friendly, efficient, and co-opera- 
tive relationships between management and labor, and plan 
and carry out activities which will demonstrate the value of 
the free enterprise system and tend to emphasize the impor- 
tance of full cooperation and assumption of equal responsi- 
bility between these two interdependent factors in our eco- 
nomic system. 


CONTINUITY OF GOVERNMENT 
THE ESTABLISHMENT of emergency lines of succession of gov- 
ernment officials, in all three branches and at all levels, is 
the initial step for assuring perpetuation of our democratic 
form of government. 

The preservation of vital records is essential in the preser- 
vation of private rights and continued operation of govern- 
ment. 

The creation of emergency re-location sites for government 
is essential for continuing operation of government in emer- 
gency. 

Government must make full use of all its resources—man- 
power, facilities, and equipment—augmented by non-govern- 
ment volunteer resources as needed. Therefore: 

BE IT RESOLVED that the clubs and members of Kiwanis 
International support this Continuity of Government Pro- 
gram, and 

Be It Further Resolved that Kiwanians and clubs in Kiwanis 
International urge the early adoption of the essential enabling 
state legislation in order that this program may be imple- 
mented with least delay. 


NATIONAL SHELTER POLICY 
Tue Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization has conducted 
exhaustive studies and tests with respect to protective meas- 
ures to safeguard our citizens against the effects of nuclear 
weapons. 

These several analyses have indicated that there is a great 
potential for the saving of life by fallout shelters. 

In the event of nuclear attack on this nation, fallout shelters 

offer the best single non-military defense measure for the 
protection of the greatest number of people: ‘Rherefore: 
BE IT RESOLVED that Kiwanis International support the 
National Shelter Plan by drawing public attention to this 
program and by urging citizens to prepare their homes 
against the threat of fallout. 

To effectuate this program, it is recommended that the 
facilities of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization be 
fully employed. 


INTERNAL SECURITY 

Apgequate national internal security will materially increase 
the protection of the United States and Canada and will aid 
in the preservation of our freedoms. Constant attention to 
the revision of existing legislation and the enactment of new 
and uniform laws is ever needed. Therefore: 

BE IT RESOLVED that Kiwanis International recommends to 
the members of the legislative bodies of the United States 
and Canada that such legislation be enacted as is necessary 
to strengthen and standardize the internal security of the 
citizens of our two nations and to protect and preserve the 
individual freedoms of our citizens. 
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GOVERNMENTAL WASTE 

THE TERRIFYING TOTALS in cost of government, at all levels, has 

long since ceased being a mere topic of discussion. Individ- 

uals, groups, and associations in practically all phases of our 
economy have decried the mounting costs, but they continue. 

The Hoover Commission recommended specific measures 
by which the cost of government could be lowered and effi- 
ciency raised. For the most part, these proposals have been 
relegated to the stock pile of shameful disuse. 

From within our countries, increasing demands emanate 
from groups of political significance, but from groups whose 
motives justifiedly give rise to a genuine question of a fair 
understanding of the true and correct position of government 
and who, either from selfish greed or ill-advised promptings, 
labor under the misapprehension that that which is given or 
doled out by government is free. 

It is recognized and accepted that legitimate demands upon 
government, when accompanied by conscientious and efficient 
servicing of such demands, do constitute primary functions; 
but these legitimate demands have been inundated by 
watered disguises of governmental functions at costs which 
have raised.the national debt to a record high. 

Moreover, certain recently acquired functions of govern- 
ment have given impetus to the debasement of the monetary 
base of our economies by permitting, if not encouraging, con- 
tinuing inflation, statements to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Waste in and by government, inflation, socialization of 
workers, ear-bending to powerful but selfishly motivated 
blocs and groups, ill conceived and executed aid programs 
within and without our countries are proving to be imbued 
with death-dealing qualities to our free enterprise system— 
our way of life. Therefore: 

BE IT RESOLVED that under well planned, organized, and 

efficiently executed programs, Kiwanians in our countries, 

both on an individual basis and through legal means under 
the Constitution and Bylaws of Kiwanis International, should: 

1 Assume direct responsibility to match their interest in our 
basic freedoms against the avarice of those who are seeking 
beneficence without obligation. 

2 Express themselves to their governmental representatives 
by demanding a return to soundness of freedom’s principles 
proven to be capable of providing dignified growth to those 
willing to share responsibility with opportunity. 

3 Steadfastly resist further encroachment upon these princi- 
ples by action of government at any level. 

4 Forever clear the path for continuation of good government, 
sound fiscal policies, and good money by the employment 
of sound political and economic principles. 


WIDENING HORIZONS 
GraTIFYING as has been the growth in Kiwanis membership 
and clubs, the real measure of our progress is in the broad- 
ening of activities implementing the ideals and constitutional 
objects of Kiwanis International. 

If, “by their works. ye shall know them,” then Kiwanis 
today is known not for its numbers but for the contributions 
made to the life of our communities in the name of Kiwanis. 

Over the years many activities have become an integral 
part of the organization’s program. Therefore: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that we hereby rededicate ourselves to 
the sponsoring of activities relating to: 


AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION 
BLOOD DONOR SERVICES 
SENIOR CITIZENS 
SAFER LIVING 
CITIZENSHIP RESPONSIBILITY 
MENTALLY AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


(see RESOLUTIONS page 44) 


The proposed resolution that the International Board of 
Trustees approve a policy that would permit credit for 
attendance by a Kiwanian for a regular scheduled meeting 
of a Key Club or a Circle K Club was referred to the Board 
for further study. (See page 6.) 
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O, August 1, Albert J. Tully was inaugurated as the 
forty-third president of Kiwanis International. 

Albert joined the Mobile, Alabama club in 1939 and 
served as president in 1945. He became lieutenant 
governor in 1945, governor in 1948 and was 
elected to the International Board of Trustees in 1953. 
He has served as member and chairman of numerous 
International committees. In 1957, he assumed the 
office of treasurer and last year was named 
International vice-president. 





Q. During your year as Interna- 
tional president, is there any one 
thing you hope to achieve? 

A. Yes. Above all, I would like to 
achieve a greater utilization of man- 
power resources so that Kiwanis can 
expand its prestige and influence in 
all areas of community service. 

Q. What do you feel are the most 
important duties of the Inter- 
national president? 

A. The most important duty, as I see 
it, is to administer the affairs of 
Kiwanis so as to provide sound 
foundations for the individual club. 
I also want to encourage the individ- 
ual Kiwanian to voice the attitudes 
of Kiwanis in public forums. 

Q. What do you think is the ideal 
relationship between the Inter- 
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national president and the individ- 
ual club? 

A. I have always felt that the most 
important organized unit in Kiwanis 
is the individual club. While the re- 
lationship may vary somewhat from 
club to club, the ideal relationship is 
one in which the president can assist 
in a club’s community service proj- 
ects. I am only a single person, and 
in most cases this relationship has to 
be expressed through other adminis- 
trative officers and programs. 

Q. How can this relationship be 
made closer? 

A. Iam merely the representative of 
all other Kiwanians; therefore, it is 
the individual Kiwanian, himself, 
who, by participation in Kiwanis fel- 
lowship and activities, brings about 
a closer relationship with the presi- 
dent—and with all Kiwanians. 

Q. Locking back, can you remem- 
ber what prompted you to join 
Kiwanis? 

A. Before I joined Kiwanis I was 
already active in public affairs, in my 
church, in conservation, and in youth 
work. Kiwanis gave me the chance 
to express all those interests. 

Q. What were some of your first 
duties as a Kiwanian? 

A. First of all, I was on the greeting 
committee. My next assignment was 
the public and business affairs com- 
mittee 

Q. What would you tell a new 
Kiwanian? 

A. I'd say that he shouldn't wait for 
someone to bring Kiwanis to him but 
should make himself an active part 
of the club. I'd tell him that there are 
plenty of chores open for all hands, 
and his participation would be wel- 
comed 

Q. Do you have any personal ideas 
as to how we can continue and 
strengthen US-Canadian friend- 
ship? 

A. Our relationship does not rest 
upon treaties but upon friendliness. 


The Tully home in Mobile 









































Canada is doing an excellent job, as 
witness its recent film “A Look At 
Canada.” We in the US must be no 
less active in promoting knowledge 
and understanding. Student ex- 
changes, educational films, and liter- 
ature are but a few examples of the 
means at our disposal. 

Q. In the space age, has the role 
of the service club changed? 

A. Definitely. Our concern for world 
peace has grown daily, and we must 
throw our energies into the fight for 
peace. On the community level, the 
changing times have given us new 
responsibilities towards our senior 
citizens. These are but two of the 
many new problems that service 
clubs must translate into activities. 
Q. During your years as a Kiwa- 
nian, what has seemed most sig- 
nificant to you about the organiza- 
tion? 

A. The answer to that is reflected in 
our first Object: continued emphasis 
on human and spiritual values. 

Q. What effect has Kiwanis had 
on you personally? 

A. My view of citizenship responsi- 
bility has been broadened, and I 
hope my Citizenship Quotient has 
improved. 








Q. Do you feel that size can ever 
be a handicap to Kiwanis? 

A. No. Not unless size alone is mis- 
taken for improvement. Size, consid- 


ered in proper posture, means 
strength—and strength increases the 
organization’s ability to do more jobs 
more effectively. 

Q. Does the magnitude of your 
new job cause you any anxieties? 
A. I know that I have a great deal 
to be modest about. However, the 
knowledge that Secretary Pete, the 
entire staff of the General Office, the 
other seventeen members of the 
International board, and some 256,000 
Kiwanians stand ready with their 
combined talents and energies, 
strengthens my confidence in the 
future. 

Q. What is your wife’s reaction to 
your presidency? 

A. Jane is impressed with the re- 
sponsibilities that have come to her, 
as well as to me, but we both look 
forward with high anticipation. 

Q. Has she been a help to you in 
Kiwanis work? 

A. Very much so. Her encourage- 
ment and support has made most of 
my Kiwanis work possible. 

Q. Were you able to see much of 
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Jane during the convention? 
A. No, not as much as I would have 
liked. I was busy with my work, and 
she was occupied with the ladies. In 
1948 I promised myself that one year 
I would attend a convention without 
a briefcase full of papers. That year 
might finally come when I retire 
from the Board in 1961. 

Q. Can you tell us something about 
your children? 

A. Telling the simple truth about our 
children would make me sound like 
a Texan. Albert, Jr., now a senior 
pre-med student, attended his first 


Kiwanis convention in 1941. Miss 
Jane was born during the 1949 con- 
vention and since then has been to 
seven International and fifteen dis- 
trict conventions. Both Jane and Al 
ardently support Kiwanis. Our 
grandchildren, Albert Scott (two 
years old) and Shirlee (six months 
old) are undoubtedly the best. 

Q. Who is boss in your home? 

A. We have never operated on the 
“boss” plan. Our home is Jane’s re- 
sponsibility, just as the office is mine. 
We help each other where needed. 
If there are any bosses, I guess they 
are the children and grandchildren. 
Q. Does your home show any evi- 
dence of your own handiwork? 

A. Not too much recently, except 
lawn-mowing. My workshop now 
has more spider webs than sawdust. 
Fortunately, we did complete a cot- 
tage on Dauphin Island before the 
convention, and we hope to vacation 
in it sometime next year. 

Q. If your wife couldn’t read this, 
would you say she’s a good cook? 
A. For most dishes, she’s an excel- 
lent cook. If pressed, I will admit my 
superiority at the outdoor grill, om- 





lettes, Oysters a la Rockefeller, and 
Duck a la Tully. 
Q. Do you consider yourself a con- 
noisseur of fine food? 
A. No, but I respect good food. 
Q. Can you give us a brief auto- 
biographical background? 
A. Well, I was born in Laurel, Mis- 
sissippi, the only one of five Albert 
Tullys not born in Mobile, but I have 
lived in Mobile for forty years. I 
married a Mobile girl, Jane Silver- 
wood Wildman. We are living on the 
same plot of land where Jane was 
born. 
Q. Have you been active in other 
community activities since joining 
Kiwanis? 
A. Yes, so far as time permits. I am 
a member of other organizations that 
support recreational and sports ac- 
tivities for young people. I am a 
member and director of agencies en- 
gaged in mental health programs and 
a member of several conservation 
and church organizations. At various 
times I have been active in “little 
theatre’’ work and music—violin, 
clarinet, piano, and choral work. 
(see ALBERT J. TULLY page 45) 


A family portrait includes President Albert and Jane (right), their daughter, 
Miss Jane, their son, Albert Jr., his wife, and their children, Albert Scott and Shirlee. 


The president with his new gavel, received at the convention. 



















The first lady of Kiwanis 








PART ONE: Cure for the Ills of the World 


Wheat Germ 


EAR THE END of each kernel of 
N wheat is a darkish-colored speck 
about the size and shape of a pin- 
head. This speck is the wheat germ 
It is, technically speaking, the “seed” 
of the wheat. If allowed to do so, it 
will send forth a sprout to grow into 
a new plant. But apart from its role 
as a germinator of life, the wheat 
germ (which in actual volume ac- 
counts for a mere 2 to 3 per cent of 
the wheat berry) has nutritional im- 
portance far out of proportion to its 
size. To it have been ascribed great 
therapeutic qualities. Wheat germ not 
only is good supposedly for what ails 
you, but it has been represented from 
time to time as having the power to 
cure everything from sterility and 
arteriosclerosis to baldness. 

Whether or not all such claims can 
be completely substantiated, enough 
evidence for the germ’s health-giving 
qualities has been accumulated to 
make wheat germ the subject of a 
serious, sometimes bitter controversy 

one that affects virtually every man, 
woman, and child who eats bread. 
Bread, since it is the chief source of 
wheat for most of us, would seem to 
be the natural and logical source of 
the wheat germ. Unfortunately, such 
is no longer the case. Wheat germ 
in bread—or in any food made from 
flour—is virtually a thing of the past, 
and it is in the attempt to revive it 
that controversy abounds. 

The removal of wheat germ from 
flour, although accidental at first, was 
considered to be a sign of progress 
in the milling industry. It occurred 


in 1830, when a man named Mueller 
developed a mill with steel rollers in 
Switzerland. 

Mueller’s mill revolutionized a 
trade that had been in operation for 
thousands of years.* Prior to his in- 
vention, wheat, rye, and other grains 
were milled with stone wheels, pro- 
pelled in many cases by the pic- 
turesque windsails that still decorate 
landscapes in the low countries. This 
method produced a dark, coarse flour, 
often with bits of crushed stone ac- 
cidentally added. Mass production 
milling with Mueller’s steel rollers 
was perfected in Hungary around 
1870, and was brought to North 
America toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, despite token 
opposition from millers who were 
understandably content with their 
old proven methods. The new mills 
produced a finer and whiter flour 
and one that had better baking qual- 
ities—but the wheat germ (and with 
it most of the vitamins and minerals) 
had disappeared. 

What caused the germ’s demise was 
the heat generated by the steel roll- 
ers. In the old stone mills, the wheat 
germ had been pulverized along with 
the rest of the flour. But with steel 
rollers the heat activated the oil in 
the wheat germ, thus softening it. 
Instead of being pulverized, the germ 


*Evidences of an early baking industry 
have been found among the remains of 
Swiss lake dwellers who lived 10,000 
years ago. An actual loaf 3500 years old 
was discovered in an Egyptian tomb. 


By HAL HIGDON 


was merely squashed a bit and went 
through the rollers intact, to be sub- 
sequently sifted out of the finer flour. 
People at first grumbled about the 
different taste of the white bread 
produced by the new milling meth- 
ods, but despite their complaints, it 
soon became the accepted food. What 
most people didn’t realize was that 
besides losing the taste, they had also 
lost almost all of the nutritional value 
of the bread—or as one nutritionist 
many years later quite bluntly re- 
marked: “They might as well have 
been eating Kleenex.” Today 97 per 
cent of all bread sold is made from 
white flour. 

The nutritionally-rich wheat germ 
along with the bran (or outer coat- 
ing of wheat) was not wasted, how- 
ever. It was fed to animals. While 
the humans starved themselves nu- 
tritionally, the animals they were 
feeding grew fat. Most farm animals 
thrived on diets of wheat germ 
Minks, in particular, produced much 
finer pelts when wheat germ was 
added to their diets. 

The loss of nutrients in breadstuffs 
has now been recognized at least 
tacitly by the millers themselves, al- 
though many years passed before 
they were either aware of this fact 
or willing to admit that they were 
aware of it. Others have readily ad- 
mitted it, however. In one report 
made by the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Academy of 
Sciences, the comment was made: 
“It is recognized that the processing 
of cereal grains to produce refined 


For such a little speck of matter, the wheat germ has caused much controversy over the years. 


Does it possess great nutritive powers? Should it be put back into bread, where it once was? 
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milled products removes a large 
portion of the vitamins and minerals 
originally present.” The millers an- 
swer all claims that white bread is 
nutritionally deficient by pointing, 
with perhaps wholly justifiable pride, 
to their program of “enrichment.” 
By definition, “enriched” bread (or 
flour) is bread to which has been 
added certain nutritional elements 
necessary to good health. These are 
thiamine, niacin, and riboflavin of 
the B vitamin group, and iron. In 
addition, an “important percentage” 
of a person’s required daily amounts 
of protein, calcium, and calories are 
supplied. 


Ewricument was first practiced 
back in March, 1939, partly as a re- 
sult of the work of the Council of 
Foods of the American Medical As- 
sociation. The council issued a state- 
ment encouraging the “restorative 
addition of vitamins or minerals or 
other dietary essentials [to] general 
purpose foods.” A year and a half 
later, with war imminent, the Sub- 
committee on Medical Nutrition of 
the National Research Council also 
reported in favor of enrichment: “The 
diet of the civilian population is mini- 
mal in its provision of Vitamin B,, 
and in case of war the deleterious 
effect of an inadequate supply of 
Vitamin B, is likely to manifest it- 
self, especially in men doing heavy 
labor.” The meaning behind all of 
this double-talk was simply that 
there weren't enough vitamins in 
bread. Flour hearings by the federal 
government in 1940 and bread hear- 
ings in 1941 and 1943 developed 
standards for flour and a basis of 
standards for bread as well. Levels of 
thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, iron, 
vitamin D, and calcium were pro- 
posed and endorsed by leading nu- 
tritionists. The term “enriched” was 
adapted to describe this new ap- 
proach to health, and flour enrich- 
ment standards were issued and later 
amended to provide the regulations 
that are still in effect. 

By mid-1942 it was estimated that 
three fourths of all white bread and 
family flour had been enriched vol- 
untarily with thiamine, dry milk, 
niacin, and iron. Today enrichment, 
with a few minor exceptions, has 
been generally adopted. In 1950, 
when the last report on the progress 
of enrichment was published, twenty - 
six states, plus Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico, had passed flour and bread en- 
richment legislation patterned after 
the levels discussed in the Food and 
Drug Administration hearings. Since 
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1950, New Mexico has been the only 
state to pass legislation. Canada pub- 
lished a set of enrichment standards 
in 1953, but made no provision for 
the enforcement of them. In the other 
states not covered by legislation, 
bread and flour enrichment is usu- 
ally carried on voluntarily by the 
baker and miller. Fortunately nearly 
all of the bread and flour is enriched 
in states not having legislation. Some 
small flour mills do neglect it, but 
according to estimates, 80 to 90 per 
cent of all white bread and family 
flour produced is now enriched, and 
it is generally agreed that the enrich- 
ment program has been successful— 
at least to the extent that it was de- 
signed. 

According to the millers, enrich- 
ment has brought bread back to the 
nutritional level present before mod- 
ern milling methods removed the 
wheat germ. Several case histories 
would seem to support this claim. 
When enriched flour and bread were 
brought to Newfoundland in 1944, 
the decrease in incidence of dis- 
eases related to Vitamin B complex 
deficiencies dropped considerably. 
According to one survey made by 
the Department of Agriculture, the 
intake of thiamin, niacin, riboflavin, 
and iron increased markedly begin- 
ning about 1941, when enriched flour 
was introduced. In a study made 
among chronic alcoholics in Chicago 
by the Army Medical Nutrition Lab- 
oratory, pellegra, beriberi, and ari- 
boflavinosis (common diseases with 
alcoholics) had almost disappeared 
since enrichment was instituted. 

There is little question as to 
whether or not bread and flour en- 
richment is good. The only question 
is: how good? One person at least 
seems to think it is not good enough. 
Her name is Adelle Davis, nutrition- 
ist, author, and lecturer, whose book 
Let’s Eat Right to Keep Fit* is the 
bible of many people interested in 
improving their health by improving 
their diet. 

Adelle Davis, who claims to have 
had no white flour in her house for 
twenty years and to use only stone- 
ground flour, says this about present- 
day milling methods: “The machin- 
ery which grinds ordinary flour 
creates such heat of friction that the 
flour is precooked; its flavor is com- 
parable to last night’s chops re- 
heated. So called ‘enriched’ flour is 
my idea of outright dishonesty; at 
least twenty-five nutrients are large- 





*(Copyright 1954, by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, Inc.) 


ly removed during refining, and one 
third of the original amount of iron, 
vitamin B: and niacin may be re- 
placed. Such flour is ‘enriched’ just 
as you would be enriched by some- 
one stealing 25 dollars from you and 
returning 99 cents.” 

Although the case histories cited in 
support of enrichment are imr <> 
sive, the case histories in support ot 
unrefined cereals are equally im- 
pressive—if not more so. During 
World War I in Denmark, when 
food shortages caused the Danish 
government to forbid the milling of 
grains, nutrition was so improved 
that the death rate fell 34 per cent. 
The incidence of cancer, diabetes, 
high blood pressure, and heart and 
kidney diseases also dropped 
markedly, while the evidences of 
positive health greatly increased. 
Similar gains in health occurred in 
England during and after World War 
II when grains were only partially 
milled. Although the English diet 
was deficient in many respects, a 
survey showed that the national 
health did not suffer during this 
period. 


Prorte have begun to respond to 
facts such as these, and wheat germ 
has received more than its share of- 
headlines in the past few years. Much 
of this publicity (almost all of it 
favorable) is due to the successful 
use of wheat germ by athletes. The 
Australian swimming team trained 
on wheat germ for five months prior 
to the 1956 Olympics and then domi- 
nated the Games. Another Austral- 
ian, Herb Elliott, who last summer 
ran a mile in the previously uncon- 
ceivable time of 3:54.5, follows a 
strict vegetarian diet including such 
items as raw oats, raisins, bananas, 
yogurt, and wheat germ. Most Amer- 
ican runners pass up the raw oats, 
but a majority of the better ones 
utilize wheat germ in their training, 
and the sight of a young athlete 
gulping down a teaspoonful of wheat 
germ oil in a stadium dressing room 
is no longer considered an oddity. 
Just recently the Kansas City Ath- 
letics baseball team employed a nu- 
tritionist to help get them out of the 
cellar, and one of the dietary supple- 
ments he recommended was wheat 
germ. 

Much of this nutritional sophisti- 
cation on the part of the athletic 
world stems from the influence of 
Doctor Thomas K. Cureton, a phy- 
siologist at the University of Illinois. 
Doctor Cureton, whose laboratory is 

(see WHEAT GERM page 45) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Reapers or THs pace are hereby 
invited to become charter mem- 
bers of the first chapter of the Na- 
tional League for the Suppression 
and Eradication of Junk Mail. 

This worthy organization was 
launched recently by my good 
friend and colleague Claiborne 
Nuckolls, a distinguished news- 
paper columnist. I joined at once 
and suggested to Nuck that we issue 
charters at one dollar each, but he 
is a man of honor. He ruled out all 
red tape and routine. “Just get the 
job done,” says President Nuck, 
“by any means, fair or foul.” Are 
you with us? 

All the NLFSEJM asks is that its 
membership pursue the goal of rid- 
ding postmen’s pouches and mail- 
boxes of unwanted trash with which 
they are now cluttered. No day 
passes in which the average per- 
son’s mailbox isn’t stuffed with un- 
solicited and undesired circulars 
and solicitations. Most annoying of 
all is the trash that carries no name, 
merely the word “Occupant,” then 
an address. Here are four items in 
my mail one Monday morning: 

1. Offer of an electronics course, 
by mail, with a guarantee of an easy 
job to follow. 

2. Chance to become a “sales 
representative” for a shoe factory, 
and thus earn “up to $300 a week” 
in my spare time. 

3. Ten-day free trial of a new 
book to improve my personality and 
learn how to get ahead. (Not that 
I couldn’t use some of this, if it 
were genuine!) 

4. A chance to buy some kind of 
fancy “jelly” made by bees, guaran- 
teed to cure every evil from senility 
to communism. 

The government subsidizes this 
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kind of junk. It can be sent from 
anywhere in the US for two cents, 
by order of Congress. But for only 
four cents we can write a Congress- 
man and tell him exactly what we 
think about such folly. 


* * * 


My good wife came in thumbing 
a pile-up of bills from the postman, 
and shouted to me, “Hey, I thought 
you were going to do something 
about all this junk mail!” 


* 7 * 


A young Kiwanian was speaking 
to our club. He said that when he 
went off to college his mother gave 
him a Bible, and on the flyleaf of 
it wrote this priceless inscription: 
“This book will keep you from sin. 
Or sin will keep you from this book.” 














The applicant for a job said he 
didn’t smoke, didn’t drink, didn’t 
go out with wild women, didn’t loaf. 
The boss said he was amazed, be- 
cause the man didn’t seem to have 
any vices at all. “I have only one,” 
the applicant replied. “I tell lies.” 


* . * 


“Millions of American workers,” 
says George Janesick, “live in a clock- 
eyed world.” 


* + * 


Bert Fireman in our club made 
one grave mistake. As editor of our 
club bulletin, he said he wished 
members wouldn’t foul the air with 
cigar smoke each Tuesday. Next 
meeting, nine men moved their 
chairs in a tight circle around Bert’s 
and began doing guess what! 


Some good reader sends me this 
poem: 
Contentment comes when we 
accept 
The facts of life as they are, 
And merely wish on instead of 
reaching 
For that unobtainable star. 
But that author is nuts. Content- 
ment is for cows, not for people— 
certainly never for Kiwanians, Key 
club, or Circle K members. No 
star is unobtainable in this free 
land. The very essence of democ- 
racy is discontentment with the 
status quo—denying that good 
enough is ever good enough. Best 
fact of life in a democracy is that 
the unobtainable is obtainable. 


* + * 


“It is better to proceed safely at 
thirty than to stop suddenly at sixty,” 
says Clarence Miller. “And that ap- 
plies for years of age as well as miles 
per hour.” 


* * * 


Quotable quote from Jim Farley: 
“This country is composed of two 
kinds of people. One group believes 
that the government can support all 
the citizens. The other wonders 
whether all the citizens can support 
the government.” 


* * 7 


“The big advantage of rock-and- 
roll records,” alleges Kiwanian Irv 
Riley, a classical musician, “is that 
when they wear out you can’t tell 
the difference.” 


* * * 


Merton Hill says we men should 
behave toward our country as women 
behave toward the men they love. A 
loving wife will do anything for her 
husband except stop criticizing and 
trying to improve him. 

7. * 7 


Bob McBride, Jr., a director of 
Kiwanis Club No. 1 (Detroit) tells 
about the corporation president 
who called his department heads 
together and asked for a vote on 
an important measure. “All in favor 
say ‘Aye,’” the boss invited. “All 
opposed say ‘I resign.’” 


. 7 * 


I have observed that most out- 
spoken foes of the United Nations 
rarely ever read a book or do any 
traveling. Seem they are just born 
knowing all the answers to world 
problems. 
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STILL UP 


By WILLIAM VASSALLO 


N THE SPRING OF 1949 one of Amer- 
| ican Airline’s silvery, twin-en- 
gined transports touched down at an 
airport somewhere in the US and 
reluctantly taxied up to the terminal. 
Dwarfed by the newer and larger 
Constellations, Convairs, and Boeing 
stratocruisers spread out on the 
apron, it didn’t look impressive. The 
captain, misty-eyed, left the cock- 
pit for the last time. For American 
this spelled the beginning of the end 
for the Douglas DC-3, that classy 
aristocrat of the airways and re- 
nowned workhorse for the past 
quarter century. 

To point out all its extraordinary 
achievements down through the 
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years would be impossible. But the 
International Air Transport Associa- 
tion recently found that 694 DC-3’s 
are still operating scheduled passen- 
ger service all over the world, more 
than any other commercial transport. 
This is indeed an amazing achieve- 
ment for an airplane originally de- 
signed and built in 1935. 

Pilots are bound to be sympathetic 
when talk gets around to the ven- 
erable DC-3, but they all agree on 
one point—“it was the best plane ever 
built.” Among the thousands of sea- 
soned pilots who have flown the 
DC-3, opinions about its flying char- 
acteristics are amazingly similar. It 
has always been a “pilot’s plane”— 









easy to handle, untemperamental, 
responsive as a kitten, and deliberate 
when correcting mistakes made in 
the cockpit. 

To say that the plane has no faults 
would be exaggeration. However, its 
most troublesome one is a tendency 
for the cockpit windshield to leak. 
Pilots find raincoats a necessity. A 
classic among radio messages re- 
ceived by a controller was the one 
from a pilot caught in a rainstorm 
who said, “Light rain outside, heavy 
rain inside.” 

Approximately 12,000 DC-3’s were 
built by the Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany. No one really knows how 
many of them are still in service, al- 
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After twenty-four years of service, the 


outmoded, “temporarily airworthy” DC-3 still hangs around 





though it is probable that thousands 
are in use commercially and hun- 
dreds more in private service of cor- 
porations and individuals. In the US 
alone about 250 are still used by 
twenty-two scheduled airlines. 
Douglas Aircraft claims that since 
the DC-3 was put on scheduled 
service, it has carried approximately 
500 million passengers, most likely a 
record no future airliner will ever 
equal. 

The most outstanding feature built 
into the aircraft is its tremendous 
strength and durability. It may well 
be the strongest plane ever built. 
Typical of the extreme abuse the 
DC-3 has taken are examples 
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gleaned from the pages of its acci- 
dent reports: a DC-3 in a mid-air 
collision with a smaller plane lost five 
inches of its wing but landed safely. 
Another one went into a spin with 
a student pilot at its controls and 
sheared off both wing tips and ailer- 
ons; it landed without mishap. Prob- 
ably one of the most incredible 
accidents involved a Frontier Air- 
lines’ DC-3 that tore twelve feet 
from the left wing tip after hitting 
a mountain peak. The pilot noncha- 
lantiy made a 180-degree turn and 
flew forty miles back to an airport. 

Through the years, unusual tales 
about the DC-3 have trickled in from 
the four corners of the earth. So 


numerous were they that Douglas 
decided to send out investigators to 
check. Thus unfolded the story of 
the DC-2%%. 

In 1941 Captain H. L. Woods, fly- 
ing a DC-3 on a routine flight for 
China National Aviation Corpora- 
tion, made a forced landing at Kiu- 
chuan—a town 900 miles from Hong 
Kong. No sooner had he landed than 
five Japanese bombers out on prowl 
spotted the transport and decided to 
attack. After making several strafing 
runs, the Japanese thought the once- 
proud DC-3 was no more. Its right 
wing was riddled beyond repair, and 
at least sixty bullet holes were 
counted in the fuselage. Woods, un- 
daunted, radioed Hong Kong and 
brashly asked that another wing be 
flown up. The authorities at Hong 
Kong said there were none in stock 
but that they had a left-over DC-2 
wing available. Even though it was 
ten feet shorter and not stressed for 
DC-3 operation, Captain Woods said, 
“Good, ship it up here.” 

The wing was flown up to Kiu- 
chuan under the belly of another 
plane. Maintenance men from the 
airline bolted the wing in place; the 
DC-3 took off and flew as if nothing 
had happened. 

In the early thirties, when the air- 
lines were struggling for survival, 
the need for a fast, economical com- 
mercial transport for the industry 
became of vital importance. Flying 
dilapidated Fokkers, Ford tri- 
motors, unwieldy Curtis Condors, 
and a variety of other single-engined 
types, the airlines found themselves 
going deeper and deeper into debt. 
Passenger-carrying capacities for 
these planes ranged anywhere from 
three to fourteen seats, and their 
speeds fluctuated between ninety 
and a hundred and fifty miles per 
hour. When flights were on schedule, 
it was accidental; timetables existed 
but were almost meaningless. Due to 
the conglomeration of ships in serv- 
ice, different types were often used 
over the same route. This made fly- 
ing conditions confusing and led to 
unreliable and costly maintenance. 

Every time an airliner crashed— 
which was not infrequently—airlines 
officials winced. Finally, in 1931, 
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when the popular Notre Dame coach 
Knute Rockne died in an air tragedy 
in Kansas, public confidence in air 
travel sank to an all-time low. 
About this time, American Airlines 
was in the market for a luxury 
sleeper airliner to be used on their 
non-stop run between New York and 
Chicago. The DC-2—built earlier and 
already in service—was being con- 
sidered for:the job. It was found, 
however, that the DC-2 wasn’t wide 
enough to accommodate comfortable 
berths; so Donald W. Douglas, to- 
gether with James H. “Dutch” Kin- 
delberger (now president of North 
American Aviation) and Arthur E. 
Raymond went to work. They de- 
signed a plane with seven upper and 
seven lower berths and a private 
cabin up front. Later, engineers de- 
cided to remove the berths and sub- 
stitute three rows of seven seats 
each. Thus the DC-3 was born. 
When the DC-3 went into service 
for American Airlines in June, 1936, 
it immediately was a resounding 
success. Other airlines, anxious to 
get in on the ground floor, flooded 
Douglas Aircraft with orders to re- 
place their outmoded Boeing 247’s 
and other similar aircraft. The plane’s 
popularity quickly spread around the 
globe, and foreign orders on DC-3’s 
poured into the Douglas factory. 


Hiluetrated by Howard Muelier 
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Within two years the DC-3 had be- 
come standard equipment on all do- 
mestic airlines and was operating in 
dozens of other countries throughout 
the world. 

The DC-3’s immediate acceptance 
by airline owners and passengers 
was based on a combination of fac- 
tors. It outstripped previous airliners 
by its larger size, faster speed, and 
unexcelled comfort. Its economy of 
operation, a godsend to the airlines, 
and the standardization of the DC-3 
as a regular transport aircraft re- 
duced maintenance and boosted safe- 
ty records. Its long range permitted 
the first non-stop flights between 
New York and Boston, New York 
and Chicago, and other major traffic 
points. Catering directly to the pub- 
lic’s fancy, the DC-3 came loaded 
with innovations never before seen 
on a commercial airliner. Passengers 
used the then brand new electric 
razor, ate their meals with home- 
type silverware on linen-draped 
tables and sipped tea in genuine 
china. Air conditioning—a real lux- 
ury in the thirties—-was provided at 
terminals and aloft. 

These conveniences paid off hand- 
somely; air traffic doubled within 
two years after the inception of DC-3 
service, and for the first time put the 
airlines on a pay-as-you-go basis. 












Because of its 180-mile-per-hour 
cruising speed, New York to San 
Francisco travel time was cut to 
fifteen hours—a most appealing sales 
feature to business and industry. 
C. R. Smith, President of American 
Airlines puts it another way by de- 
claring, “The DC-3 freed the airlines 
from complete dependence upon 
government mail pay. It was the first 
airplane that could make money by 
just hauling passengers.’ 


Tue DC-3’s passenger-carrying ac- 
complishments are both unique and 
fantastic. Originally designed to 
accommodate twenty-one passen- 
gers, some later models carried 
twenty-six. In Burma during World 
War II, a China National Airways 
DC-3, evacuating refugees, took off 
with seventy-four passengers, among 
them the famed Tokyo raider Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Jimmy Doolittle, who 
was on his way back to the States. 
Among the passengers were twenty- 
one soldiers fully battle-equipped. 
After the pilot had gotten the plane 
airborne, Doolittle went forward to 
the cockpit and bellowed, “If I'd 
known you were crazy enough to 
try to fly this thing with this many 
people aboard, I'd have walked 
home.” 

As a cargo carrier, the DC-3 is 
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equally adept. Domestic airlines limit 
the DC-3 to an allowable gross take- 
off weight of 25,000 pounds. During 
the war the Air Transport Command 
regularly flew its DC-3’s (called 
C-47’s) with a gross weight of 29,000 
pounds, with an overload of 31,000 
pounds; others have been known to 
carry as much as 35,000 pounds. 
World War II provided the oppor- 
tunity the DC-3 was really cut out 
for. No one has ever tried compiling 
actual statistics, but it is estimated 
to have flown millions of tons of 
wartime cargo—a feat indirectly re- 
sponsible for winning countless hard- 
fought campaigns. During the inva- 
sion of Sicily, for example, the C-47 
routinely flew thousands of para- 
troopers and dropped them behind 
enemy lines. Used as winged loco- 
motives, they tugged behind them 
Waco gliders heavily laden with 
bulky items such as artillery, jeeps, 
ammunition, and medical supplies. 
Others were converted into aerial 
ambulances to fly out the wounded. 
The plane became a welcome sight 
at Allied airfields all over the world. 
Like anything old and memorable, 
the DC-3 has been known by many 
names: the British dubbed her the 
Dakota, or Dak; the Army Air Corps 
knew her as the C-47; in the Navy it 
was fondly called the R4D. Military 











pilots affectionately tagged the DC-3 
with numerous nicknames typically 
American in origin. Such names as 
Skytrain, the Goony Bird, and the 
Doug have since become traditional 
whenever talk revolves around the 
famous plane. 

In 1948, when the Russians delib- 
erately tore up hundreds of feet of 
track, cutting rail service into Berlin 
to force evacuation of American, 
British, and French personnel from 
the city, the now famous Berlin Air- 
lift suddenly became a reality. No- 
body was surprised when a handful 
of battered-up, old C-47’s—left over 
from the war—turned up there fairly 
begging to pitch in. Pressed into 
service on June 26, 1948, C-47’s 
dropped eighty tons of goods into 
Berlin, mostly milk and medicines 
for children. 

Although the blockade lasted 
eleven months, the C-47’s full share 
of the burden unfortunately was 
never calculated. Its unrelenting 
service became just another useful 
contribution to add to the long list 
of phenomenal achievements. 

In this country and abroad, the 
DC-3 has done yeoman work for the 
various civil and government agen- 
cies. The Civil Aeronautics Associa- 
tion in Washington, D. C. has used 
(see STILL FLYING page 48) 











“The DC-3...was the first airplane that 
could make money by just hauling passengers.” 
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Community Projects 


BUILDING ON SEVERAL LEVELS 


A MOTTO CAN BE a collection of words that sound impres- 
sive but mean little, or it can be the clearest capsule of 
an organization's purpose in being. In the former, a motto 
lightly adopted is lightly held; in short, it becomes eye- 
wash only. In the latter, as among Kiwanis clubs across 
the US-and Canada, the motto “We Build” is promi- 
nently displayed and properly so. 

“Building” is a broad term, a wise choice for a brief 
motto, for it aptly symbolizes Kiwanis clubs’ building 
of higher standards of business practice, greater under- 
standing of agriculture and conservation, and increased 
awareness of the importance of churches, to mention 
only a few areas. But the motto “We Build” is also ap- 
propriate on its simplest level. Kiwanis clubs, engaged 
in a variety of projects that call for the application of 
muscles to hammer, saw, and paint brush, are builders 
of buildings and other structures, as well as builders 
of ideas. 

The Kiwanis Club of Greater Gentilly, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, for example, recently completed a 15 by 20- 
foot all-weather camping building at the Kiwanis Boys 
Camp, outside New Orleans. Designed to accommodate 
eight boys, the camp house was constructed entirely by 
club members over four spring weekends at a total cost 
to the club of $1500. 

Each year the Kiwanis Club of Tacoma, Washington 
sends a crew armed with assorted tools out to the St. 
Alban’s Girl Scout Camp on Lake Devereau. This year a 
twenty-man work party, headed by Kiwanian contractor 


Kiwanians of the Tacoma, 
Washington club lay the 
framework for a 116-foot float, 
one of three floats built at 

St. Alban’s Girl Scout Camp 
during a club work-party. The 
club supplied its own plans, 
material, and labor. 


“Just as we are able te translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Boyd Dickinson, spent eight hours and $600 in materials 
in building three waterfront floats—one 116-foot float and 
two 24-foot floats. The St. Alban’s camp has been a con- 
tinuing project of the Tacoma club’s Boys and Girls Work 
committee since 1937; during this period the club has 
carried on a modernization and maintenance program to 
the tune of over $25,000. Harold Mann, a Tacoma 
Kiwanian, is one of three trustees who hold actual title 
to the camp and oversee its operation. 

Fort Buford, North Dakota was once a strategic out- 
post on the frontier, standing guard over the upper Mis- 
sissippi River during the Montana gold rush and the 
building of the transcontinental railways. At various 
times the fort housed such famous captives as Crow 
King, Rain-in-the-Face, Chief Joseph, Gall, and Sitting 
Bull. A cavalry officer named John J. “Blackjack” Per- 
shing started his career at Buford. Not much of the 
fort is left today, except a crumbling stone powder 
magazine and a military cemetery, which was in a state 
of poor upkeep until the Kiwanis Club of Williston, 
North Dakota voted to restore the historical cemetery 
and undertake its continued maintenance. After solicit- 
ing materials from local firms, club members spent their 
weekends at Fort Buford, not shouldering rifles as did 
Buford’s soldiers of the past, but armed instead with 
builders’ tools, rakes, shovels, and lawn mowers. Club 
members built a fence, cleaned the cemetery, trimmed 
hedges, and began placing fifty grave-marker plaques to 
help preserve a small part of a nation’s heritage. 


JOHNNIES-ON-THE-SPOT 

WHEN THERE’s A FIRE or accident in Hawthorne, New Jer- 
sey, it’s a safe bet that one or more of eleven Haw- 
thorne Kiwanians will be at the scene. It’s not that club 
members are enchanted by fires or afflicted by ambu- 
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lance-chasing. They simply are performing duties as 
members of Hawthorne’s Auxiliary Police, Civil Defense 
Council. 

Besides manning duty stations at emergencies, the 
auxiliary police provide traffic control at churches, escort 
at parades, and insurance against false fire alarms with 
their annual Halloween “Fire Box Guard.” At times 
when an unusual number of kids are on the streets, the 
part-time policemen take over patrol duties to see that 
everyone drives carefully. In addition to their police 
training, the Kiwanians all are trained in regular and 
advanced first aid to meet the standards of the American 
Red Cross. 


Support of Churches 
WORKING ON THE Q.T. 


WorKING QuietLy from what is often behind the scenes, 
support of churches committees find a variety of means 
to achieve a prime Kiwanis goal—to promote increased 
church attendance. In Carlisle, Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, the committee implemented a four-point program. 
Clergymen giving chapel addresses at Carlisle’s Dick- 
inson College were invited to speak to the club, and 
Bible readings and prayer became a regular part of the 
meetings; restaurants and homes received table placards 
suggesting forms of grace for three faiths; and during 
Holy Week Kiwanians erected. a 15-foot, illuminated 
cross in Public Square. 

In Santa Monica, California, Kiwanians, in co-oper- 
ation with the Transportation Department, placed an 
attractive sign on a city bus, urging residents to “Attend 
the church of your choice regularly.” The support of 
churches committee of the Glendive, Montana club ar- 
ranged for “home delivery” of a go-to-church message 
by having it placed on 250,000 cartons of milk. 

“The Church Points the Way” provided the theme for 
junior and senior high school students entered in a 
poster contest sponsored by the support of churches 
committee of the Oil City, Pennsylvania club. Kiwanis 
judges awarded three cash prizes for the best artistic 
application of the theme. 


Child and Youth Work 
ON THE DOWNBEAT, GENTLEMEN 


THERE IS NO SHORTAGE of musical talent in Racine, Wis- 
consin or Ferest, Ontario. The Kiwanis clubs of those 
cities have proved that, under a talented baton, young- 
sters are eager to develop musical abilities. The result: 
the Racine Kiwanis Youth Symphony and the Forest 
Kiwanis Junior and Youth Bands. 

When, in 1953, the Racine club voted to sponsor a 
youth orchestra, eighty kids from junior and senior high 
schools responded to the call for volunteers. Since then 
Director Bill Stevens has worked with an annual $2600 
budget that comes from the Racine club by way of a 
spring concert and a fall peanut sale. Always in de- 
mand, the Racine Youth Symphony performs at hospi- 
tals, institutions, and public gatherings and has traveled 
on concert tour as far as Omaha, Nebraska. 

Even though Forest, Ontario is not large (population: 
2000), the town has a surprising number of youngsters 
with musical inclinations. Two separate groups under 
Bandmaster Ernie Wetton are thus in order: the Junior 
Band for ages three to nine and the Youth Band for 
those over nine. In the Junior Band, kids three to five are 
taught baton twirling and rhythm, five to seven percus- 
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sion, and seven to nine flutophones. After graduating to 
the older Youth Band, the young musicians take up 
regular band instruments. All are taught choral singing 
and folk dancing. The Forest club not only provides 
funds through an annual banquet but also manages, 
transports, and furnishes masters-of-ceremony, decora- 
tions, and props for special shows. 


CONTINUITY OF INTEREST 


THE BOND OF FRIENDSHIP between the Kiwanis Club of 
Greenwood, South Carolina and the children’s depart- 
ment of the Greenwood City and County Public Library 
is no passing fancy. It has lasted more than thirty years; 
in the meantime Greenwood Kiwanians have come to 
think of themselves as the library’s godfathers. 

The mutual interest began in 1928, when the club saw 
the need for a kids’ department and thereupon gave 
equipment, salary for a part-time librarian, and some 
100 books for a kids’ room. For the next ten years the 
Greenwood club continued its support, investing $3000 
in the library. Even when the city library board assumed 
responsibility for the kids’ room, club members kept a 
watchful eye on its needs. In 1949, Kiwanians provided 
additional books and a book truck for weekly service at 
the city’s hospital. 

The latest act of godfatherhood occurred after the 
completion of a new library in Greenwood. The kids’ 
room needed furniture; club members were on hand with 
$2000 from the club treasury and individual donations 
from 105 Kiwanians. The sum purchased walnut tables 
with matching, upholstered bentwood chairs, reading 
tables and benches, desks, and office furniture for the 
head librarian, who reports that among this year’s 105 
Kiwanian contributors were many kids who borrowed 
books first made available by the Greenwood club in 
1928. As former book-borrowers themselves, 1959 club 
members intend to insure the same chance for the next 
generation to have a comfortable room of their own. 





As kids wait anxiously, an Eldon, Missouri Kiwanian adjusts 
a telescope at the club’s “star party.”” Guests for dinner and 
viewing were Eldon students, their parents, and members 
of the Sedalia, Missouri club, who provided three scopes. 
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Everybody loves a fair... 


DIVISION OF LABOR 


Every MAN in the club was assigned a specific task, and 
every man did his assigned job,” said Wes Keely, presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of Rexborough, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania in explanation of his club’s successful 
four-day health fair, designed to promote public aware- 
ness of health issues 

And there’s no doubt that the size of the fair required 
closely-knit efforts on the part of all club members. 
With 8000 square feet of Kendrick Recreation Center to 
fill, Roxborough Kiwanians had a sizeable project in 
hand. Preliminary organization included co-ordinating 
club plans with the Public Health Department, the 
Twenty-first Ward Medical Society, Memorial Hospital, 
the US Navy, and other agencies. Once the fair was out- 
lined, club members set publicity wheels in motion 
radio and TV spot announcements, 6000 handbills deliv- 
ered to homes and schools, as well as personal contacts 

On opening day, Eleanor Donahue—Miss Ivyridge of 
1959—welcomed fair visitors to twenty-five colorful dis- 
plays, such as the one that promoted careers in nursing, 
another on diet, and another on mental health. The 
Narcotics Division of the Philadelphia Police Department 
presented an exhibit on the dangers of the use of nar- 
cotics. The Public Health Department set up a display 
on alcoholism, and a pharmaceutical company explained 
the latest in drugs, Health factors of space flight were 
described by the US Navy. 

But visitors found that the fair offered much more than 


The eyes of Miss Ivyridge of 1959 checked out fine, but 
free health tests disclosed that 135 others needed glasses. 
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merely a chance to walk around and look at instructive 
exhibits. Kiwanians had arranged for many free medical 
tests. While waiting for door prizes to be announced (400 
were given away), Kiwanis guests could be tested for 
diabetes (twenty-four unsuspected cases were discov- 
ered), anemia (forty-two cases discovered), or tubercu- 
losis. They could have their blood pressure checked or 
sit in front of a complicated machine that examined eyes 
(and found 135 in need of glasses). Of the 11,348 fair 
visitors, 340 were given blood tests and 500 had chest 
x-rays taken. In all, some 2100 free tests were adminis- 
tered. 

No one was very much surprised when, after the fair 
closed, the Roxborough club was voted a special award 
for community service, proving that all an ambitious 
project needs to run smoothly is a club where “every 
man does his assigned job.” 


MELANOGASTERS AND MECHANICAL MICE 


Most peopte, if told that they were about to be con- 
fronted by a multiple-eyed melanogaster, would (1) call 
the nearest zoo, (2) inform the US Army, or (3) run for 
the hills. Actually, a better course of action would be to 
call. seventeen-year-old Nella Kadel, a Baltimore Coun- 
ty girl who recently walked into the Johns Hopkins 
University Gymnasium with a quantity of melanogasters 
under control. Nella’s knowledge of melanogasters is ex- 
tensive enough that it helped her to win a prize at the 
fourth annual Science Fair, co-sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of North Baltimore, Maryland and Johns Hopkins 
University. Melanogasters, as Nella explains it, are more 
commonly called Drosophila—or fruit fly—and are used 
by scientists to study the mechanism of heredity. 

Nella was but one of 122 science students given the 
chance to demonstrate scientific abilities to parents, fel- 
low students, and the public during the two-day fair— 
an annual event that has received increasing public at- 
tention and support since 1956. That year the Baltimore 
club sponsored it alone at a cost of $2400; industry has 
helped out financially each year since. In 1959, as in past 
years, Baltimore’s mayor aided the project by proclaim- 
ing the week of the fair as “Science Fair Week” in 
Baltimore. 

The 122 science exhibits set up in the university 
gymnasium for judging were the best from competitions 
held earlier within individual schools. Competing in two 
areas (physical sciences and biological sciences) and at 
two age levels (junior division for grades 7, 8, and 9 and 
senior division for grades 10, 11, and 12), the young 
scientists from public and private schools in Baltimore 
and Baltimore County presented projects that were en- 
tirely their own work and were judged by a panel of ten 
noted scientists on such factors as creative ability, scien- 
tific thought, and thoroughness. Eighteen winners were 
announced at the fair’s close. 

Visitors to the fair, who kept the Johns Hopkins gym 
packed, could scan a program listing such fascinating 
projects as (entrants picked their own titles) “What's in 
a Frog?”; “What Happens when Light is a Variable Fac- 
tor?”; “Insects and Their Relatives”; “A Demonstration 
of a Hydrolytic Enzyme”; “A Study of Baltimore Gneiss”; 
“The Mystery of Moldy Bread”; and “An Automatic Fire 
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Alarm for an Apartment House.” 

Seventeen-year-old Roger Roberts received a first- 
place award for his “Logical Mouse,” an electronic mouse 
that learns and memorizes its way through a maze and 
is an example of the basic computer design. Roger 
worked on the project for over a year, devoting three 
months to its construction. Sixteen-year-old John F. 
Clauser’s “Electronic Interception Computer” earned 
another first-place award. John’s device computes the 
calculations necessary for a missile to hit a moving tar- 
get. Its accuracy was demonstrated in his exhibit by two 
steel balls rolling down narrow channels and striking at 
a point on the table pre-determined by the computer. 
Both Roger and John won a $200 scholarship, a wrist 
watch, and an all-expense-paid trip to the National 
Science Fair at Hartford, Connecticut. Science teachers 
of all prize-winners were also recognized with awards. 

The boys, however, did not prove that science is a 
man’s world. Prize distribution was evenly divided be- 
tween boys and girls. Besides Nella Kadel’s prize-win- 
ning melanogasters (which merited an article in the 
International Genetics Report), other young ladies shared 
the spotlight. All of which should prove that feminine 
brains and science go hand in hand. 

Next year the fair will be even bigger, with expansion 
to include students from three more counties. And next 
year North Baltimore Kiwanians, by now old hands at 
science-fair sponsoring and accustomed to melanogasters, 
should take it in stride if a young scientist indicates that 
he is entering his Moloch Horridus or his Gryllotalpa 
Vulgaris. 
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Members of the 
North Baltimore club 
administered, Johns 
Hopkins University 
provided the “hall,” 
and students 

supplied the technical 
talent at the club’s 
annual science fair. 

A winning exhibit 

was John Clauser’s 
“Electronic Intercep- 
tion Computer,” which 
was so large that John 
needed help to unload 
it and so complicated 
that he spent several 
hours preparing it 

for the show. 













































When the wife’s grocery list reads “alum,” 


what should the husband buy? 


SHORT FOR-— 


By HAL CHADWICK 


HARDLY THINK it necessary to say 
| that I, as a husband, am heartily 
in favor of economy. There are, how- 
ever, certain ways in which I have 
found my wife carrying it to ex- 
tremes. I refer to economy with 
words. Not spoken words, of course. 
Written words. 

Recently, for example, she sent me 
to the store with a long list of gro- 
ceries and their prices, taken from 
the supermarket’s weekly ad. Work- 
ing down the list, I came to “alum 
29¢,” and immediately headed for the 
drug racks. When I had located the 
alum, I was puzzled to find only a 
ten-cent size. After an extended 
search of all the special displays of 
sale items around the store, I gave 
up. 

“You must have been dreaming,” 
I informed my wife as I struggled 
into the kitchen with my box of pur- 
chases. “There wasn’t any twenty- 
nine-cent alum.” 

“Alum?” she questioned. “I didn’t 
want alum.” 

“Oh, no?” I retorted spiritedly. 
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“Well, you just look right here!” 

She gave one quick glance at the 
list and then eyed me as though I 
were a child coming home with an 
“F” on his report card. “Couldn't 
you tell that that was short for alu- 
minum foil,” 

“I don’t suppose you even checked 
to see what items they had on sale 
for twenty-nine cents. If you had, 





you couldn't have failed to catch on. 
Any eight-year-old would have.” 
Well, possibly she had some slight 
basis for that remark. But the pre- 
vious time she sent me shopping, no 
sale bill could have come to my 
rescue. That time there were just 
the initials “T P”—no price or other 
clue—and after fifteen minutes of 
deductive reasoning I triumphantly 
returned home with a roll of toilet 


paper. 
“Look, Dear,” my wife explained 
gently, “if that was what I wanted, 


I would have written “‘T T.’ After all, 
we don’t live in the age of the out- 
house. The polite name for it is 
‘tissue,’ not ‘paper.’ ” 

“Well, what on earth was it that 
you did want?” I demanded. 

She smiled patiently. ““T P’ is for 
toothpaste, of course. Any eight- 
year-old would know that.” 

Then there was the day I came 
home to find a note reading “Work- 
ing at PTA Sale. Pkg for G in FR C.” 
I puzzled a little over this, but when 
Harry came over from next door, 
saying he was supposed to pick up a 
package for Gladys, it all began to 
fall into place. Confidently I headed 
for the freezer chest to look for 
something with Gladys’ name on it. 
No luck. 

“What sort of a package, Harry’ 
I inquired. 

“She didn’t say,” Harry admitted, 
and trotted home to find out. In a 
minute he was back. “It’s a hat 
Ruth’s sister was sending to Gladys.” 

“A hat!” I exclaimed. “Would you 
kindly tell me why Ruth would put 
a hat in the freezer?” 

I showed him the note. “Hmmmm,” 
he pondered. “Not anything a man 
would do, certainly. But you know 
women’s logic.” 

“Don’t I, though!” I agreed...and 
just at that point Ruth came breez- 
ing in the front door. 
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“Would you kindly tell me why Ruth would put a hat in the freezer?” 
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“Hi, Hon!” she called. “You give 
Gladys that package?” 

“The hat?” I asked. “You must 
have put it somewhere else. I couldn’t 
find it in the freezer chest.” 

“In the what?” she gasped. 

“In the FR C-—freezer chest,” I 
said, pointing to her note. 

For a minute she gazed at me as 
though I were a small boy with a 
large glob of bubble gum in his hair, 
a sort of despairing look. 

“Oh, no!” she shook her head 
finally. “You didn’t really...why, any 
eight-year-old would know that FR 
C is front closet!” 

Another time there was a P.S. on 
a brief letter from her while she was 
visiting her mother for a week. 
“Don’t forget to W F and MT GAR.” 

I mulled that one over and finally 
took the “W F” to mean “write fre- 
quently,” but the “Mount GAR” had 
me whipped. However, I kept think- 
ing it would come to me, so I didn’t 
inquire in any of my letters. 

When she finally got home, the 
first thing she did when she walked 
in the door was take a_ horrified 
sniff. 

“You didn’t empty the garbage!” 
she accused. 


“And you didn’t 


ha 


water the flowers! 



































“Was I supposed to?” I asked in 
surprise. 

“I told you to, when I wrote!” she 
exclaimed. 

“You mean,” I said, thunderstruck, 
“that’s what you meant by ‘MT 
GAR’?” 

“And you didn’t water the flow- 
ers!”’ she cried in anguish, snatching 
up a pot of sick-looking philodendron. 

“Oh, no!” I groaned. “Was that the 
‘W F’?” 

“What else!” she wailed, sitting 
down suddenly. “Any eight-year- 
old...” 





Well, I may be underestimating 
the younger generation, but I keep 
thinking I’d like to show some of my 
wife’s abbreviations to just an ordi- 
nary, average eight-year-old, one of 
these days. I’d be willing to bet that 
the OR, AV 8 YO isn’t as CON SM* 
as my wife thinks! THE END 





*Editors’ Note: As a check on the au- 
thor’s theory, this abbreviation was 
shown to a youngster of the age speci- 
fied, with a request for translation. The 
prompt reply was, “He means ‘con- 
founded smart.’ Any six-year-old could 
tell you that.” 
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ee e in a national survey was 


voted best for fund raising ! 


In answer to the question: “All things considered, brand name, 
packaging and taste, which cake do you feel would be the best 


for fund raising?” 


Hundreds of church and civic clubbers around the nation voted 
Duncan Hines, compared with its major fruit cake competitors, in 
an objective poll, half again as effective as the nearest brand** 


The reasons are obvious: 


1. APPEALING BRAND NAME 
2. BEAUTIFUL PACKAGING (preferred 3 to 1) 
3. JAMMED FULL OF FRUITS AND NUTS 








** Test was made by Professional Marketing Consultants, 579 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Write us, and we will have 


a copy of the survey sent to you. 


SEND FOR FREE CAKE AND COMPLETE DETAILS 
TASSO PLANTATION FOODS, 335 MEHLE AVE., — DEPT. K, ARABI, LOUISIANA, U.S.A. 


(Fifteen-Minute Drive from the Heart of New Orleans) 
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® * Hines-Park Foods, Inc., Ithoce, N. Y 


Tasso Plantation Foods, Arobi, lo., Licensee 
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WHO’S THE MAN 
IN THE DRIVER’S SEAT? 


It could be you, rid- 
ing high with one of 
the most profitable 
industries in the 
country ... mobile 
soft serve ice cream. 





Mister Softee, the largest company in its field, offers you an oppor- 
tunity to join this fast-growing business as the owner of a fleet opera- 
tion in an exclusive territory. An especially attractive opening for 
investment capital with hired management. An initial investment of 
$20,000 should earn $25,000 to $30,000 the first year. 


There has never been a failure in Mister Softee history. The opera- 
tion is designed and organized to go where the business is. Now is 
the time to investigate this high-profit business for yourself. Write 
for details on acquiring a fleet ownership franchise and take advan- 
tage of the 1959 season. 


MISTER SOFTEE, INC. 


Box 306 
901 E. Clements Bridge Rd., Runnemede, New Jersey 
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© Rust Resistant UL (CT 
© Functional Design 





© Competitive Price 
for free catalog If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
showing church or school, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
our complete line be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 





RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Monroe Co., 16 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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Dept. K-89, 724 W. 8th St., Anderson, Indiana 











a new book that explores America’s dangerous position... 


FREE WORLD AWAKEN 
by 
Col. R. A. Ellsworth (Ret.) 
Published by Exposition Press, New York and endorsed by the Kiwanis Club of 
Indio, California, Colonel Ellsworth’s book states the Free World’s darkening posi- 
tion in its battle for survival. Based on the premise that we have failed to sell the 
free enterprise system and freedom to the world, “Free World Awaken” advocates 
“100 per cent Americanism to combat communism” Its author is a combat veteran 
of World Wars I and II. 
Beok store price: $5.00; $4.50 when ordered from the Kiwanis Club of Indio, California. 
(In California, please add 10¢ sales tax.) 
Address all orders for “Free World Awaken” to the Kiwanis Club of Indio, Indio, California. 














RESOLUTIONS 1959 
(From page 26) 


and pledge our continuing and ever-ex- 
panding efforts in their promotion. 


IN MEMORIAM 

MARK A. SMITH 
THOSE WHO Live for and with youth live 
on in the lives they have touched. For 
forty years, as a dedicated educator, 
Mark A. Smith shaped the lives of the 
youth of Georgia. On October 23, 1958 
“God's finger touched him, and he slept.” 

The career of Mark A. Smith as a 
Kiwanian began in 1924, when he and 
four others gathered about them the 
men who formed the Kiwanis Club of 
Thomaston. In 1940, after service on the 
club, district, and International levels, 
he became president of Kiwanis 
International. Because of his devoted 
efforts, the organization grew in num- 
bers, service, and acceptance. 

Mark A. Smith was wise, kindly, and 
generous. His counsel was freely sought 
by all who knew him. His friendship 
was treasured. His unselfishness was 
exemplary. 

We, the delegates to the Forty-fourth 
Annual Convention, pay tribute to Mark 
A. Smith as a great leader, a valued 
friend, and a true gentleman. To his wife 
and son, we extend our deepest sym- 
pathy on their loss. For Kiwanis Inter- 
national we express gratitude for the 
contributions made by him toward the 
advancement of the high purposes and 
ideals of our organization. The world is 
richer because of his life. 


APPRECIATION 

WHEN DALLAS was selected as the site of 
the Forty-fourth Annual Convention of 
Kiwanis International, it was antici- 
pated that it might be warm. However, 
no one could have anticipated the 
warmth of the hospitality awaiting the 
delegates to this convention from the 
members and their gracious wives of 
the host district. This convention will 
long be remembered as “the friendly 
convention.” 

Having taken part in this Forty- 
fourth Annual Convention, we, as dele- 
gates, realize that the success of it has 
depended on even more than warm hos- 
pitality. Conventions such as this one 
are the result of careful planning, skill- 
ful direction, and efficient execution. 

BE IT RESOLVED, THEREFORE, that 
we, the delegates of the Forty-fourth 
Annual Convention of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, hereby express our deep grat- 
itude to all those who made this con- 
vention possible—the local committee 
members and their wives—the Kiwanis 
clubs of the Dallas area—the men and 
women of the Texas-Oklahoma Dis- 
trict—those who have taken part in the 
program as speakers and participants 
—the singers and musicians who have 
entertained us—the press, radio, and 
television stations—city and state offi- 
cials—and all others who have given 
so unselfishly to our comfort, entertain- 
ment, and inspiration. THE END 
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MEET ALBERT J. TULLY 
(From page 29) 


Q. What do you do when you feel 
the need for relaxation? 

A. Usually I try to get out on the 
water. I also enjoy walking and sit- 
ting along the shore. 

Q. Do you have a favorite sport? 
A. It’s a toss-up between fishing and 
hunting. 

Q. What is your church prefer- 
ence? 

A. Episcopal. 

Q. What kind of reading material 
do you favor? 

A. I have a diversified taste, but I 
confess a dislike for most of the re- 
cent novels. 

Q. What is your educational back- 
ground? 

A. I attended grammar school in the 
public schools and high school in a 
private military school. My pre-law 
and law school training were taken 
at the University of Alabama. 

Q. Do you have any particular 
travel plans in connection with 
Kiwanis? 

A. First of all, ’'m going to concen- 
trate all possible attention on organ- 
ization of the 1959-60 Kiwanis ad- 
ministration. With the exception of 
certain special observances that re- 
quire the presence of the president, 
I have not yet made any travel plans. 
Q. Did anyone ever give you a 
piece of advice that has deeply in- 
fluenced you” 

A. I’ve been lucky in getting a good 
deal of advice that has deeply influ- 
enced me. Probably the most influ- 
ential person in my life was my high 
school principal, who, in addition to 
being a noted educator, usually man- 
aged to imprint his own character on 
that of his students. Each day school 
began with a chapel, in which Dr. 
Wright followed the central theme of 


truth to one’s self, as well as to one’s 
fellow man. 

Q. What special memories did you 
carry away from Dallas? 

A. Memories of the people. I noticed 
the innate friendliness and courtesy 
of the people of Dallas, whether or 
not they were Kiwanians. To me, 
this was the outstanding characteris- 
tic of our convention city, and that 
same spirit of hospitality was exem- 
plified to the highest degree by our 
Kiwanis hosts. 

Q. Your classification card reads 
“corporation lawyer.” Can you ex- 
pand on that? 

A. My firm engages in a general 
practice, but most of my time is de- 
voted to matters involving taxation, 
oil and gas, admirality practice, and 
corporation work. 


Q. Is there one aspect of your work. 


you find most interesting? 

A. To me, all law work is interesting, 
although I confess that some of it is 
frustrating at times. 

Q. Did you ever lose a case you 
thought was in the bag? 

A. Yes, but not in recent years, be- 
cause I have learned not to take 
things for granted. 

Q. What advice would you give to 
beginning lawyers? 

A. I would tell any young lawyer 
that he must learn very early in his 
career the habit of thoroughness. 
Q. Did you ever wish that you had 
chosen a different profession? 

A. No. I knew I wanted to be a 
lawyer when I first entered high 
school. I have never regretted that 
decision. 

Q. Do you think we have asked 
enough questions to give Kiwa- 
nians across the continent a chance 
to be better acquainted with their 
new International president? 

A. I hope so. I feel that I’ve been 
completely “exposed.” THE END 





WHEAT GERM 
(From page 32) 


the University’s athletic fields, has 
done extensive experimental work 
with dietary supplements, specifi- 
cally in connection with physical ex- 
ercise. 

“We have been searching for 
something that would give men extra 
drive and energy,” Cureton has said 
in describing his experiments. “Alco- 
hol, benzedrine, caffeine, cocaine, 
digitalia gelatine, fruit juices, and 
hormones had been tried in the past 
and discarded as ineffective. Until 
the wheat germ tests were run, Vita- 
min B Complex offered the most en- 
couraging results, but the evidence 
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in behalf of it was contradictory at 
best. Wheat germ oil, however, has 
proved consistently effective.” 

Cureton has tested all types of 
people from teen-age athletes to 
men in their sixties. In one experi- 
ment, eight middle-aged university 
professors, who combined wheat 
germ oil with physical training, 
gained 51.5 per cent in the time they 
could run the treadmill. At the same 
time, a similar group of men gained 
only 19.4 per cent after receiving the 
same physical training—but without 
wheat germ. Experiments with other 
test groups produced corresponding 
results. 

While this might have (and has) 


(see WHEAT GERM page 46) 


LOOKING 
AHEAD 


Coming in September 


HOUSTON FIGHTS THE 
LOAN SHARKS 


For some people, the 

habit of borrowing can be like 
taking dope: it becomes easier to 
continue than to stop. This is 
especially true, writes Burt Schorr, a 
Houston newsman, when the loan 
companies have simply one objective: 
to keep the borrower constantly 

and increasingly in debt. Author 
Schorr reveals how loan sharks in 
Houston do this and describes 

the methods used by the city’s Better 
Business Bureau to combat it. 


THE NEW SUIT 


How should a 

young boy feel when his grandfather 
dies? Should he be sad because 

his father expects it? Should he 
regret the gifts his grandfather will 
no longer bring to him? Or 

should he feel something else...? 
Short fiction by Pierre Henri Delattre. 


SKIN FOR SKIN 


The Hudson’s Bay 

Company is perhaps the most 

fabled merchandising organization in 
the world. It is 289 years old; it 
played an immense part in the 
charting and settlement of a 
wilderness and in the making of a 
nation. Canadian Robert Christie tells 
the story of H.B.C. and of the men 
who were its heroes. 


PART Il: THAT WONDERFUL 
WHEAT GERM 


Dan Brown, a flour 

millér, has been fighting for wheat 
germ for nearly thirty years 

He claims that his process 

is the only one capable of milling 
flour with the wheat 

germ intact. For this reason and 
others, flour competitors 

have called him a “quack” and a 
“pitchman.” They say that they also 
can mill wheat germ flour but 
that there is no demand 

for it. By Hal Higdon. 


Coming in October... 


A DEDICATION ISSUE 


The new 

Kiwanis International Building 

will be dedicated at the International 
Council meeting in October. As a 
prelude to that event, the October 
issue will feature the building 

in full color 
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A splendid 
reproduction of the 
‘Captain's Chair’ of 
early New Englend. 


Sturdily con- 
structed of se- 
lected northern 
birch and finished 
in satin black with 
neturel cherry 
arms, this chair 
manufactured by 
the famous col 
lege line chair 
makers of Gard 
ner, Mass., 
the Kiwanis seal 
attractively silk 
screened in gold 
to the front of 
the chair 


has 


Only $29.95 f.0.b. 


gift for your retiring president. 


An ideal 
Check with order to 


P.O. Box 58, 























Kiwanis Club of Athol 
Athol, Mass. 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 


Rirmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
Montgomery, Ala 
The DINKLER.ST. CHARLES 


LAZA, Atlanta, Ga 
TUTWILER Hotel 


New Orleans, La 
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PHOENIX, AR 


Phoenix Kiwanis 
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Valley of The Sun Kiwanis. . Fri. 
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WHEAT GERM 

(From page 45) 
been construed as evidence to sup- 
port wheat germ as a cure-all, Doc- 
tor Cureton hedges on his bet 
slightly. He points out that similar 
results can’t be expected except with 
physical training: “Exercise is what 
opens up the tiny blood vessels of 
the heart tissues, increases the blood 
flow of the arteries, and allows the 
nutrient to reach the muscle and tis- 
sue where it is needed.” Since wheat 
germ has a tendency to prevent the 
accumulation of cholesterol in the 
arteries, there is some evidence—al- 
though none completely conclusive 
as yet—that the germ might also be 
effective as a safeguard against some 
heart diseases. 

Others besides Cureton have pre- 
sented evidence that might strength- 
en the nutritional claims of wheat 
germ, especially in regard to the 
human heart. In his book entitled 
90 Days to a Better Heart,* John X. 
Loughran stated: “A few years ago 
three Canadian doctors reported 
they had found the simplest and 
most effective treatment devised for 
North America’s number one killer— 
heart disease. The cardiac treatment 
devised by these doctors consisted of 
giving Vitamin E capsules, to be 
taken by mouth each day.” 

Loughran goes on to explain that 
besides having a stimulating effect 
on muscles, Vitamin E also exerted 
a “beneficial effect” on blood vessels. 
Muscles starved of Vitamin E re- 
quired several times the amount of 
oxygen needed by healthy muscles. 
The oxygen phenomenon, related to 
the heart muscles, seemed to be an- 
other link in the chain of evidence 
joining Vitamin E to a healthy heart. 
And what are some of the best nat- 
ural sources of Vitamin E? Accord- 
ing to Loughran: “leafy vegetables, 
liver, kelp, seeds, egg yolk, and 
wheat germ.” 

Where can you find wheat germ? 
Well, not in bread as we have dis- 
covered, but, in its pure form, wheat 
germ can be obtained in almost any 
flour mill. It is sifted out of the fine 
flour in one of the early stages of 
milling, is kept in bins, and eventu- 
ally is made into cakes that are sold 
as animal food. For those who don’t 
have access to the upper levels of a 
flour mill, wheat germ oil in both 
bottles and capsules is available 
through most pharmacies. If you 
know where to look, a processed 





*Published 1959 by the Devin-Adair 
Company, and later syndicated through- 
out the United States and Canada by 
King Features Syndicate. 


wheat germ in jars can be bought at 
the neighborhood grocery store, and 
the bakery departments in some (but 
not many) groceries sell wheat germ 
breads of varying qualities and 
values. If you do your own baking, 
wheat germ flour as well as regular 
stone-milled flour can be obtained 
at any of the so-called “health 
stores.” But beware—people will start 
to call you a “food faddist.” 

The American Medical Associa- 
tion, long skeptical (and rightly so) 
about food faddism, seems to be will- 
ing to recognize the possible values 
of wheat germ. According to Eugene 
H. Stevenson, Assistant Secretary of 
the AMA: “Wheat germ is an excel- 
lent source of protein and certain of 
the B vitamins and phosphorus.” 


He goes on to say: “To anyone 
who asks us about this product, we 
always say if you like it and can 
afford to pay the price for it, there 


* + * * * * * 


Zud James’ wife said that if he 
didn’t give up smoking she was 
going to leave him, and when he 
told us about it at Kiwanis, we said 
that sure is tough. “Yes it is,” 
nodded Zud. “I'll miss her a lot.” 

—Oren Arnold 


* 7 . . * * * 


is certainly no objection to including 
it in your diet. It is a wholesome 
food as far as we are aware: how- 
ever, it is not a ‘way of life’ or a 
‘cure-all’ for nutritional ills.” 


But though not a way of life, wheat 
germ may conceivably lead to a 
healthier way of life. For despite the 
enrichment program, the rate of 
bread consumption has generally de- 
clined since the turn of the century— 
or, you might say, since the advent 
of modern milling methods. From a 
consumption of more than 200 pounds 
before World War I, annual per cap- 
ita use of wheat flour in the US 
dropped to 157 pounds in the 1935-39 
period and to 129 pounds in 1953. 

The millers might like to blame 
part of this decline on a government 
order in 1946, when to obtain more 
flour from less wheat to help feed 
starving people abroad, the wheat 
was milled at 80 per cent extraction 
instead of the customary 72 per 
cent. The 80 per cent extraction flour 
was coarse and grey, and there- 
fore, the millers argue, people lost 
the bread - eating habit. However, 
perhaps the availability through 
modern transportation methods of 
more numerous and varied types of 
food is an even more significant 
reason. 

But then, on the other hand, 
people may simply have become in- 
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ROOM FOR STARS 


he prairie leaves its mark on every man 
Who lives for long beneath its breadth of sky, 
Learning by heart the Milky Way’s wide span 
And watching spacious sunsets flame and die. 
Something of that untrammeled breadth invades 
The mind and afterwards that man will shun 
The sheltered valley where a hill blockades 
The view, or towns whose buildings hide the sun. 
Cities can baffle eyes that, needing space, 
Find Pegasus is blotted from his place 
By roofs, while Perseus juggles TV spars. 
One three-star slice of sky will seem too small 


If once a man has felt he owned it all. 


Erorse Wape Hackett 


“ANTIQUES AND USED GOODS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD” 


rowding the sidewalk before his shop 
Are samples of wares you will find within. 
On the pine commode with its marble top 
There are pewter mugs and a violin 
Of doubtful antiquity; souvenirs, 
An arthritic love-seat, one Wedgwood plate, 
Faience and trinket, a mirror with smears. 
But, the rarest object that meets vour view 
Is the little, old gnome with the limping gait 
And a face like a wrinkled baby shoe, 


So wholly at one with his dusty estate 


Jane Herrick TENNEY 


STILL FLYING 
(From page 37) 


its versatility in myriad capacities, 
the most notable one being the task 
of flight-checking CAA’s vast net- 
work of radio and visual aids in con- 
nection with navigation. When Eng- 
land introduced an experimental 
turbo-prop power plant some years 
ago, British European Airways se- 
lected an old Dakota to serve as a 
flying test-bed. The ship proved in- 
valuable to the US Department of 
Agriculture when large areas of 
range land had to be sprayed with 
insecticides, and the Forestry Serv- 
ice used them for pest control work 
over vast stretches of forests in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

As late as 1950, Douglas Aircraft 
brought forth an improved version 
of the old DC-3. Somewhat larger, it 
carried from thirty to thirty-seven 
passengers and was aptly named the 
Super DC-3. Even though the US 
Navy purchased large numbers of 
“Supers,” not many were sold. 


Trwurtes to the DC-3 are common 
the world over, but the one that 
seems to be most pertinent was 
awarded by Secretary of the Air 
Force Harold E. Talbott, who on 
August 21, 1953 said, “The sound- 
ness of his (Donald W. Douglas) 
technical skill is best illustrated by 
the DC-3, which he produced over 
twenty years ago and which unques- 
tionably ranks as the best single air- 
plane ever built.” 

In the postwar period—when the 
DC-6’s and Convairs took to the air 
on transcontinental and overseas 
runs—the airlines transferred the 
DC-3 to short-haul operations. Its 
comfortable cruising speed made it a 
natural for the feeder lines as well, 
which had sprung up all over the 
country. 

As a commercial airliner the 
DC-3’s days finally appear to be 
numbered. Increasing competition by 
large helicopters for feeder airline 
use is one of the dominant factors 
crowding the DC-3 out of the pic- 
ture. In addition the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has acted to make it 
easier to replace them with faster, 
more up-to-date equipment. Pres- 
ently the DC-3 is operating under a 
temporary airworthiness certificate 
because it doesn’t meet government 
performance tests. 

Regardless of its circumstances, 
few say the DC-3 is finished as an 
airplane. Most likely it will still be 
flying twenty years from now in 
some faraway country where its need 
and convenience will be just as great 
as it ever was. THE END 
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everybody will buy fruit cake, and they'd rather buy Benson's Old Home Fruit Cake from YOU. 
Choose the plan your members like —the plan your community appreciates — the plan that 


makes more money for your members’ efforts. 


Sell Benson’s delicious Sliced Old Home Fruit Cake — 75% fruits and nuts in rich pure pound 
cake — packaged in @ handsome jewel case — with publicity and sales aids we provide. EXCLU- 


SIVE AREA FRANCHISE! Write for complete information. 


Cake 


RGIA — LI-60152 








it’s good for your heart! 


Medical specialists are agreed that the 
normal heart becomes more efficient in pump- 
ing blood when repeatedly required to do so 
by exercise. Prolonged inactivity, on the 
other hand, is marked by a decline in coronary 
efficiency. A heart trained by exercise to with- 
stand loads is not burdened when you want to 
change a tire, mow the lawn, shovel snow, 
dance the polka, run for your bus, or lend a 
strong hand around the house, office or shop. 


it's good for your arteries and veins! 


Medical specialists are also agreed that the 
normal circulatory system becomes more effi- 
cient in moving blood to and from all active 
regions of the body when repeatedly required 
to do so by exercise; and that prolonged inac- 
tivity is marked by a decline in circulatory 
efficiency 


it's good for your lungs! 


Capacity of the breathing apparatus to 
handle large quantities of oxygen and to re- 
move heavy accumulations of carbon dioxide 
from the blood stream is materially increased 
during exercise. The ability of the breathing 
muscles to respond quickly and effectively 
when the body calls for extra oxygen is one 
of the most important factors contributing to 
total fitness 


It's good for your nerves! 

Your sense of sight, hearing, taste, smell 
and feel, and your emotions, memory, reflexes 
ind reasoning power all stem from your nerve 
cells. The beneficial effects of exercise on the 
nerve cells and the psyche are acknowledged 
by medical authorities. Exercise helps relieve 
nervous stress and strain. It helps to counter- 
t nervous fatigue. Ability to think more 
clearly or to make dynamic decisions often 
depend on a relaxed nervous system 


You'll always be glad 
you took up exercise 


Whether you are thirty, 
fifty or nearing sixty-five, 
you'll never regret being 
fit, trim, active and alive! 


“You're both in 
perfect shape!” 
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It's good for your muscles! 
Exercise develops your ability to lift, bend, 
twist, heave and haul with ease and comfort. 
It promotes greater body strength, agility, 
speed, endurance, balance and flexibility. It 
helps to keep the figure youthful, slender and 
attractive. 


it helps control weight! 


If you cannot curb your appetite or your 
choice of highly fattening foods, then you 
naturally will gain weight. You should add 
daily exercise to your mode of living. For only 
through daily exercise can you hope to keep 
some or all of the extra calories you consume 
from turning into more body fat. 

it ups your vitality! 

The more vigorously you exercise, the more 
vitality you will have, and the more energy 
you can spare when you put extra effort into 
your work, hobby, or sport. Energy can be 
compared to nothing more than unleashed 
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vitality stored in muscles during exercise, 


It’s good for your stomach! 


The processes of digestion and elimination 
respond as effectively to exercise as do other 
normal parts of the body. The handling of 
food by stomach and intestinal muscles be- 
comes more efficient as these muscles are 
prodded into greater activity by exercise. 


It stimulates your glands! 


The normal endocrine system, that vast 
chemical manufacturing and storage system 
of the body upon which all cell life depends, 
is another beneficiary of exercise. Here are 
produced hormones—those important chemi- 
cal messengers that regulate so many vital 
body functions; enzymes, so important to the 
chemistry of the body; dile, so important to 
the digestive system; and many, many other 
vital endocrines. When the body is engaged 
in exercise, every gland is stimulated to do 
more of Nature’s work. 


How to start exercising if you are out of condition 
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It’s no longer necessary to twist, bend, 


strain and deplete your energy in order to 
keep yourself slender, active and youthful. 
And you can stop struggling with yourself 
and with manually operated devices. For 
there's nothing that can put you back into 
good physical shape faster, easier and safer 
than this amazing Exercycle. 

it’s quick! 

In less than 5 days, any normal adult, re- 
gardless of size, weight or sedentary condition, 
can. with the help of this wonderful automatic 
exerciser, simulate the fast, vigorous move- 
ment of the expert cyclist, runner, swimmer, 
rower or gymnast 

it's different! 

There's no form of indoor or outdoor activ- 
ity designed to keep you slender, youthful and 
active that can compare with an Exercycle 
ride. You can do yourself more good in a few 


minutes with this amazing Exercycle than you 
can with hours of ordinary exercising. That's 
why thousands of doctors keep physically fit 
the Exercycle way. 

It's complete! 

Exercycle is a complete home gymnasium 
in itself. No form of artificial stimulation such 
as massages, baths, vibrations, slenderizing or 
reducing techniques can match its overall 
efficiency. 

Relaxed or active exercises! 

Exercycle is fully adjustable to your present 
and future physiological needs. There’s no 
limit to how easily or actively you can exer- 
cise with it. It builds you up gradually, allow- 





THE ELECTRIC EXERCYCLE 


ing you to expand your activities as your 
muscles become stronger and more flexible, 
without ever exceeding your limitations. 


Do doctors ever recommend the 
Exercycle? 


Oh, yes! In fact, not only have many doc- 
tors recommended the Electric Exercycle to 
their friends and patients, but thousands of 
doctors have bought an Exercycle for per- 
sonal use. 


p This literature is Free! Send for it.- 


Physical Fitness Department ai 
Exercycle Corporation vi 
630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
O Send me FREE Exercycle literature. 
0 I want a FREE home consultation. 
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